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GRAND SLAM 


The same critical attention to 
design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 

performance since 1884 goes into 
the manufacture of Louisville Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 


full-color catalogs. Address Dept. J 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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Call for 
Moore Gym Suits 


and you call for 


Comes September, and comes the 
need for smart, uniform gym suits. 
To the vast majority of directors of 
physical education that means only 
one thing, Moore Gym Suits. For 
through the experience of classes 
wearing them has come the 
knowledge that these colorful, 
uniform suits deliver more—in style, 
: 4 Style Al2-66 smart one-piece 
in long wear, in enjoyment! And for . CU suit that looks two piece, in 
ai ie White and colors. For misses 
and children. See all the 
stunning styles in our latest 


color catalog, yours free on 
your Moore Gym Suits now. q . request. 


less, too, in the long run. Better order 


Also request our brochure, 
“Gym Suit Uniformity.”’ 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


makers of smart gym suits for girls 


932 DAKIN STREET, CHICAGO © 25-34 JACKSON, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. © 1908 BEVERLY BLVD. LOS ANGELES 
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complete information. 


TOWELS 


WHEN THE QUALITY IS UP... 
. .. THE COST IS DOWN! 


And that’s why McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym 
towels are today’s finest towel buy! . . . because the quality 
that means the economy of longer wear, lower cost-per-use 
is built right into these famous towels. Highest quality two- 
ply yarns, triple-twisted, double thread weave, heavy tape 
selvage edges and the finest manufacturing methods makes 
McArthur School Towels better—all ways! Write today for 


GEO. M A T H U it BARABOO, WIS. 


U4, 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y 


Second Edition 


Lucas—Elements of Human 
Physiology 


By Miriam Scorr Lucas, B.S., Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor, Department of 
Biological Science, Michigan State College 


This is an up to date textbook for 
pre-professional and professional stu- 
dents. It is based on the author's 
teaching experience and on recom- 
mendations of instructors who have 
used the text in their classes. The 
second edition reflects the accepted 
leaning toward emphasis on student 
interest as the most stimulating ap- 
proach to the study. Cells and tis- 
sues are considered in relation to 
their functional importance. “. . . the 
book is excellent; style is animated 
and treatment of the subject is well 
balanced.” — J/. American Medical 
Association, 


Second Edition. 357 Pages. 
158 Illustrations, 2 in Color. $4.75 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


New 4th Edition 


Boyd—lIntroduction to 
Medical Science 


By Boyp, M.D. 


Professor of Pathology, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 


Beginners in medicine find this text 
to be unsurpassed in its ability to 
explain the nature and causes of dis- 
ease and accompanying body changes. 
It is an excellently written introduc- 
tion to medicine, in which elemen- 
tary principles are explained clearly 
for students in the fields of health, 
nursing, physiotherapy, laboratory 
technology, medical photography, 
and those in related fields who have 
need for such knowledge. This up to 
date edition contains much new and 
rewritten material. New illustrations 
have been added, including two new 
plates in color. 


New 4th edition. 304 Pages. $4.50 
124 Illustrations & 3 Plates in Color. 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


| 


1953 


September 26-28 
36th National Recreation Congress, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

October 15-18 
Annual Conference of the Western So- 
ciety for Physical Education of College 
Women, Reno, Nev. 

Oct. 18-24 
United Nations week. 

Nov. 8-14 
American Education Week. 

November 13-20 
36th Annual Conference of the American 
Occupational Therapy Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


1954 
Feb. 11-13 


Annual Meeting, American Association of 

Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago. 
Feb. 24-26 

Southern District Convention, Biloxi, Miss. 
March 29-April 1 

Midwest District Convention, Indianapolis, 


Ind. 

March 31-Apr. 3 
Southwest District Convention, Tucson, 
Ariz. 

April 3-10 
Northwest District Convention, Eugene, 
Ore. 


April 7-10 
Central 
Nebr. 


April 18-23 
Joint National AAHPER and Eastern Dis- 
trict Convention, New York City. 

May 5-8 
4th National Conference on Health in 
Colleges, New York City. 


District Convention, Lincoln, 


Be Sure To Get the 
OCTOBER JOURNAL 


Renew Today 
See page 64 for form. 
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a ANIMAL 


and animal 
food products 


OODS of animal origin (milk, 
, cheese, meat, eggs, etc.) com- 
eg: contribution of various nutrients made to bined with plant foods are 
. S. food supply by all animal food products. needed for optimum nutrition. 
. . 
About two-thirds of our proteincomes from 
animal foods.! Most animal protein has a 
—_.. e high biological value, by virtue of its content 
of essential amino acids. Animal foods are 
Kir FAT also a source of vitamin By, a factor neces- 
CARBOHYDRATES sary for red blood cell regeneration. There 
im _CALCIUN is evidence that the presence of animal 
TRON | protein foods in the diet favors normal lipid 
metabolism.? 
: Four-fifths of our calcium comes from 
RIBOFLAVIN 
animal foods, chiefly from dairy products. 
19% VITAMIN © Without dairy foods it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to meet the requirements for calcium. 
REESE EZ Animal foods also supply three-fourths of 
Supplied by Supplied by all other our available riboflavin, one-half our niacin, 
all dairy foods animal food products 
and one-third of our thiamine.! These and 
other vitamins are necessary for normal 
cellular metabolism. 
Animal foods contain cholesterol, a lipid 
which is a normal constituent of all body 
cells, and which is synthesized by the body 
'Data supplied by Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home from substances derived from var pina fate, 
Economics, Agricultural Research Administration, U.S.D.A. and carbohydrates. Disturbed lipid metab- 
oe olism may result in deposition of cholesterol 
2*Okey, R., and Turner, E. Dietary protein as a lipotropic ay posit 
agent for cholesterol. Fed. Proc. 10:390 (March) 1951. with fatty acids and protein in the inner 
5Gofman, J. W. and Jones, H. B. Obesity, fat metabolism a 
and cardiovascular disease. Circulation 5:514 (April) 1952. alls of the blood vessels. This ¢ ondition, 
‘Keys, A. Human atherosclerosis and the diet. Circulation { atherosclerosis, is a forerunner of a number 
5:115 (Jan.) 1952. 

of cardiovascular diseases.* 
5Hegsted, D. M. Further comments on cholesterol. Pre- 
sented before American Medical Association, Los Angeles, aa Atherosclerosis is frequently associated 

December 1951 with obesity, diabetes, and other metabolic 


disorders.*4 The cause of atherosclerosis 
This seal indicates that all nutrition statements in the advertise- . Siz 
Os ae > » . 
#0005 ano ment have been found acceptable by the Council on Foods and has not been determined. Restriction of 


be Nutrition of the American Medical Association. dietary cholesterol by elimination of animal 
foods has not been shown to be beneficial in 


its prevention or cure.‘ 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL The omission of the valuable nutrients 
111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6. ILLINOIS found in these foods constitutes a nutritional 


Since 1915 ...the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted to risk not justified on the basis of currently 
nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. available evidence.5 
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Books from 
MeGraw-Hill 


INTERSCHOLASTIC 
ATHLETICS 


By GEORGE E. SHEPARD and 
RICHARD E. JAMERSON, 
University of North Carolina. 
McGraw-Hill Physical Education 
Series. 275 pages, $4.00 


Realizing the educational values 
in interscholastic athletic competi- 
tion, the authors offer a discussion 
which will enable a school curricu- 
lum to conduct athletics to main- 
tain this ideal while being of bene- 
fit to the participant, the school, 
and the community. 


TEACHING METHODS FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By CLAUDE KNAPP, Univer- 
sity of Hlinois, and E, PATRICIA 
HAGMAN, Champaign, Illinois. 


McGraw-Hill Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation, 386 pages, $4.75 


A significant contribution to the 
field, this test is designed for in- 
service and pre-service secondary 
school teachers of physical educa- 
tion. An excellent fusion of prin- 
ciples and practice selection 
and use of varied techniques, it 
emphasizes physical education as 
an integrating force for achieve- 
ment of social and personal ob 
jectives of education. 


THIS GAME OF FOOTBALL 


By LYNN WALDORF, Univer- 
sity of California. 272 pages, 
$41.00 


A comprehensive and lively book, 
the major concentration is upon 
the fundamentals and fine points 
of the game using Coach Wal- 
dorf's proven statistical approach. 
It further includes entertaining 
and constructive anecdotes drawn 
from the author's twenty years of 
coaching. ‘This is a book of sound 
instruction for player, coach, and 
spectator alike. 


Send for copies on approral 


McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


AUTHORS 


Dr. David K. Brace is President of the 
American Academy of Physical Education. 
He is a past chairman of the Research 
Council of AAHPER. 

Dr, Clifford Lee Brownell, 1952-54 Presi- 
dent of AAHPER, is Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Health Education and Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia U. 
Joseph E. Curtis is an Area Supervisor of 
the Baltimore Co. Board of Recreation, 34 
W. Chesapeake Ave., Towson 4, Md. 

Dr. Ray O. Duncan, AAHPER Vice-Presi- 
dent for Physical Education, is Dean of the 
School of Physical Education and Athletics, 
West Virginia U., Morgantown. 

Dr. Grace Fox, NSGWS (formerly NSWA) 
basketball chairman, is an instructor of 
physical education at the Florida State U. 
Dr. Fred V. Hein, AAHPER Vice-President 
for Health Education, is with the Bureau 
of Health Education, AMA, Chicago, Il. 
Dr. J. Bertram Kessel, co-ordinator of the 
National Conference on Games and Sports 
(p. 8), is AAHPER Consultant in Recrea- 
tion Education and Outdoor Education. 
Newton C. Loken, co-author of the Barnes 
Sports Library book on Cheerleading, is 
the Associate Supervisor and Gymnastic 
Coach at the U. of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Dr. Ben W. Miller, AAHPER Vice-President 
for Recreation, is Chairman, Dept. of Physi- 
cal Fducation, UCLA. 

Mary Mossman is Health Fducation Assist- 
ant with the Ulster Co. Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, Kingston, N. Y. 

Don L. Neer is National Sports and Recrea- 
tion Director of the U.S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce (Jaycees), Tulsa, Okla. 


Pleased with Himself? 


Why not? He is mailing his Na- 

tional Convention Hotel Reser- 

vation early, so he’s sure of good 

accommodations at the Hotel 

Statler in New York, April 18-23. 
Mail yours today to: 


Dr. Nelson S. Walke 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, New York 


FAMOUS 

COACHES 
CHOOSE 
PLUS 5 


Coaches who are out to win... who 
value their men...always choose 
PLUS 5 because it’s SAFE! More 
than 510 university, high school 
and professional authorities already 
know they can’t afford lime burns 
and injury to their players — and 
they know PLUS 5, the finely pow- 
dered marble, CAN’T burn their 
athletes. But that’s only ONE reason 
why PLUS 5 is five ways better as 
a field marking material. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE REAL PLUS 5. 
LOOK FOR NAME AND TRADE-MARK ON BAG 


MARKER 


BETTER THAN LIME 5 WAYS 


1. No burn—safer than lime, elimi- 
nates burn injury to athletes, 
loss of time in the infirmary. 

. Pure white—leaves a strong, 
gleaming white, clean field mark. 

. Safe for grass—PLUS 5 actu- 
ally makes grass grow greener 
by sweetening the soil. 

. Lasts longer—requires less field 
remarking, thus cutting labor 
costs. 

. Economical—costs little. Comes 
forty 50-Ib. easy to store and 
handle, multi-wall bags to the 
ton. 


THESE FAMOUS BOWLS 
USE PLUS 5 
COTTON BOWL 
GATOR BOWL 
ORANGE BOWL 
ROSE BOWL 
SUGAR BOWL 
and others 


And scores of colleges, universities, public 
and private schools, professional baseball 
clubs and municipalities. 


For the name of your nearest distributor, 
write to 


CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 
The GEORGIA MARBLE Company 


TATE, GEORGIA 
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Consultant in Health Education 
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President 
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In This Issue 
e The boy and girl on our 
cover are interested in soft- 
ball, but something seems to 
be wrong. Maybe they need 
to join a group. Recommen- 
dations of a recent national 
conference on games and 
sports for youngsters are of 
concern to every AAHPER 
member. See page 8. Cover 
photo by Esther Bubley for 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
e The Board of Directors 
meeting last May, followed by 
a mail vote of the Represen- 
tative Assembly, brought 
about several important deci- 
sions in this first year without 
a National Convention. See 
page 6. 
e Our President and Vice- 
Presidents have significant re- 
ports on Association activities 
between Conventions. See 
pages 19 and 23, 
e Nine members are hon 
ored this year by the Associa- 
tion for distinguished profes- 
sional service. See page 24. 
The National Section for 
Girls and Women’s Sports 
(formerly NSWA) announces 
many changes basketball 
rules. See page 15. 
e A well-known authority on 
cheerleading writes this 
popular school activity. See 
page 12. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue with which it ts 
to take effect. Address 


Cireulation Dept, AAHPER 
1201 (6th N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Send old address with the new, ea- 
closing if possible your address label. 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage 
Magazines will not be delivered to 
your former address once the Post 
office has been notified of your addrers 
change Duplicate copies cannot be 
sent. 
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How We Can Motivate in Health 
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Health Teaching Units—Part II 
Project of a Committee on Health Instruction 33 


Physical Education 


Modern Newton C. Loken 12 
™ NSGWS Basketball Rule Grace Fox 15 


Recreation and Outdoor Education 


_ Jayeees Set the Don L. Neer 16 
Program Planning for the 
Community School Joseph E, Curtis 29 


General Interest 


Association Decisions —1953 


Planning Games and Sports for Youngsters—Highlights 


of a National Conference........ nage OEY: J. Bertram Kessel 
An Active Association ........ President Clifford L. Brownell 19 

Design for Action—1953-54.......... Vice-Presidents Fred V. 
Hein, Ray O. Dune an, cand Ben W. Miller 23 


For Distinguished Service—-AAHPER Awards for 1953.... 24 


The Academy of Physical Education—An 
Explanation David K. Brace 31 
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1—New Books in 
Brief, p 40—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44——-Recreational Ther- 
apy. p 46—How We Do It, p 48—Sports for Girls and Women, 
p 50—Coast to Coast, p 


Coming Events, p 2—About the Authors, p 


54—Audio-Visual Materials, p 56— 


Your District Reporter, p 60—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64. 
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) diagrams for basketball 
and10 popular 


Complete for treating 


or old gym floors. 
@ Illustrated procedure steps, tools 
‘required. 


e coverages, 
product — 


Hillyard “specs” See Ove 4 
on every type of CATALOGUE | 


fl labl 
SwEETS 


HURRY — MAIL COUPON TODAY 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 

ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

Please send my copy of Hillyard’s new AIA File 
No. 25 G, GYMNASIUM FLOORS. 


Name 
Title 


School or Firm 


Address 
City 


Printing 
1950 


Here’s a valuable data file for coaches 
and Recreational Directors — excellent 
for planning or to pass on to contrac- 
tors or maintenance staff—a practical 
reference when specifying for gymnasi- 
um construction or refinishing. Concise- 
ly written; ““How to do it” illustrated; 
file sized (11 x 81%”). Avail- 

able without charge — Just 

fill out coupon and mail. 


“On Your Staff... 
Your Payroll’ 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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AAHPER BOARD OF DIRECTORS MEETING, MAY 1953 


Clockwise, from extreme left: Howard H. House, Northwest District representative; Anne Finlayson, Midwest District represen- 
tative; Bernice Moss, past-president; Gloria Simmerman, secretary; Carl A, Troester, Jr., executive secretary-treasurer; Clif- 
ford L. Brownell, president; C. J. Alderson, parliamentarian; Ruth Abernathy, president-elect; Ray O. Duncan, vice-president 
for physical education; Luell Weed Guthrie, Southwest District representative; Thomas E. McDonough, Southern District rep- 
resentative; Fred V. Hein, vice-president for health education; Louis F. Keller, Central District representative; William L. 
Hughes, Eastern District representative; and Ben W, Miller, vice-president for recreation education. 


Association Decisions—1953 


S A RESULT of voting by the 
Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., May 
18-20, changes in the Association's 
Constitution and Bylaws were pro- 
posed and submitted to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly for a mail vote. 
All have now been approved by a 
two-thirds majority of the total As- 
sembly and are included in the re- 
vised AAHPER Constitution and 
Bylaws, which will appear in the 
October Journat in full. The 
changes are presented below in order. 


Constitution 


Article 1l—Section 1: The word 
“provinces” is deleted in relation to 
affiliation with AAHPER. 

Provinces now affiliate with the Canadian 
Association, which is affiliated with 
AAHPER. Canadians may join AAHPER 
as individual members. 


Bylaws 

Article I—Section 9, formerly read- 
ing “Only regular members, profes- 
sional members, and life members 
who are professionally engaged in 
health education, physical education, 
or recreation shall have the right to 
hold office or to vote in the election 
of members for the Representative 
Assembly as hereinafter provided,” 
is changed to read, “Regular mem- 
bers, professional members, student 


members, student professional mem- 
bers and life members, who are pro 
lessionally . . .” 

This provides a vote for student members 
and student members are counted in deter- 
mining the number of representatives states 
have in the Representative Assembly. 
Article I1—Section 1: Each affil- 
iated organization is granted one 
voting representative in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. 

Until this time each affiliated organiza- 
tion has been asked to designate one offi- 
cial representative to attend the Assembly 
meetings without a vote. By the Constitu- 
tion, any member of the Association may 
also attend the Representative Assembly 
without a vote, so there is now more rea- 
son for an organization to affiliate. 

Since the original decision was made, the 

Representative Assembly has grown to ap 
proximately 165 and the 16 affiliated votes 
can no longer be considered a_ potential 
block of votes. 
Article H—Section 1: The 12 rep 
resentatives to the Assembly from 
the districts are determined by the 
Division code rather than designated 
in the Constitution. 

This allows for more flexibility in the 
organization of the Division, without al 
ways necessitating @ constitutional change. 
Article —Section 3: A statement 
is added to duties of the Representa- 
tive Assembly to allow them to 
function by mail vote: . or by a 
three-fourths majority of the total 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Assembly membership by mail vote.” 


This change is necessary because the As- 
S¢ mbly meets only once in two years. 


Article Il—Section 6: The number 
of members required for a quorum 
in the Representative Assembly is 
changed from 30 to 60, 

Recent growth of the Association has re 
sulted in more representatives and yet the 
quorum number has remained at 30. Sixty 
represents approximately one-third of the 
total assembly. 


Article IV—Section 5: The name 
of the Standing Committee on Fa- 
cilities is changed to “Standing Com 
mittee on Facilities and Equipment.” 

This broadens the functions of the com 
mittee and allows consideration of equip) 
ment, which is closely associated with fa- 
cilities. 


Article IV—Section 5: The Stand- 
District, 
and National Membership is discon 
tinued, 


This group has never functioned as a 


ing Committee on State, 


committee and is no longer necessary in the 
present membership plan. 

Article IV—Section 5: The Parlia 
mentarian to the Board of Directors 
serves as Chairman of the Constitu- 
tion Committee. 


This provides for integration of the work 
of Parliamentarian and the Constitution 
Committee. 


(Concluded on page 38) 


N IMPORTANT ‘TWO-DAY 
A conference was held at the 
National Education — Association 
Building in Washington, D. C., last 
May to discuss programs and princi- 
ples of competition for boys and girls 
six through 12 years of age. The 44 
delegates represented the 29 groups 
most interested in the problem (see 
below). Highlights and recommen- 
dations as printed here are also avail- 
able in leaflet form and are included 
in the second printing of Desirable 
Athletic Competition for Children! 


Significance 


The Conference marks the first 
time that education, 
medical, and recreation leaders rep- 
resenting almost all organizations 
that serve the child met with leaders 
of organizations that promote highly 
competitive activities for children of 
clementary-school age. 


professional 


Assembling 
with a feeling of good will and 
friendliness, these leaders ap- 
proached the problem of establish- 
ing desirable practices of competi- 
tion for children in an objective 
manner. 


Discussions centered on the growth, 
characteristics, needs, and interests 
of children, six through 12, as re- 
lated to participation in certain 
sports. Consultants from the fields 
of education, pediatrics, physiology, 
psychiatry, and recreation were 
called upon for factual data to pro- 
vide the basis for the development of 
principles of competition. These 
principles as set forth by the Con- 
ference delegates represent almost 
unanimous agreement. 

Representatives of Biddy Baskei- 
ball and Little League Baseball in- 
dicated a willingness to work with 
leaders of professional education and 
recreation organizations in evaluat- 
ing and bringing the practices of 
their programs in greater accord 
with the principles on competition 
developed by Conference delegates. 


10Order from AAHPER Publications Sales, 
1201-16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
Leaflet: Surmmary of the National Confer- 
ence on Program Planning in Games and 
Sports for Boys and Girls of Elementary 
School Age, 4p. 10¢ each; Booklet containing 
leaflet: Desirable Athletic Competition for 
Children, 48p. with 4p. insert, 50¢ each 
(2-9 copies, 35¢ each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ 
each; 100 or more, 10¢ each). 
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Sponsoring Organizations 

American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, NEA 

American Recreation Society 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA 


National Congress of 
Teachers 


Parents and 


National Recreation Association 
Society of State Directors of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 


Associations Represented 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, NEA 

American Association of Colleges for ‘Teach- 
er Education 

American Association of School Administra- 
tors, NEA 

American Educational Research Association, 
NEA 

American Medical Association 

American Psychiatric Association 

American Psychological Association 

American Recreation Society 

American School Health Association 

Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national 

Biddy Basketball 

Boy Scouts of America 

Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 

Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, NEA 

Division of Rural Service, NEA 

Kiwanis International 

Lions International 

Little League Baseball 

National Association for Mental Health 

National Board of YMCA’s 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Boys and girls gain from informal play like this. 


National Council of State Consultants of 
Elementary Education 

National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations 

National Recreation Association 

Pop Warner Foundation (football) 

Society of State Directors of Health, Physi 
cal Education, and Recreation 

The Athletic Institute 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 


Said the Sportswriters 


Jack Walsh of the Washington 
Post, May 29, 1953, gave a statement 
by Dr. George Maksim, American 
Academy of Pediatrics, “Children 
under 13 aren’t mature enough for 
such sports, and the risk of perma- 
nent bone and joint injuries is just 
too great.” 

He quoted Dr. Ray O. Duncan, 
AAHPER represeniative and the As- 
sociation’s Vice-President for Physi- 
cal Education: “Just because we go 
on record against dressing children 
in football uniforms and taking 
them to Florida for a bowl game 
doesn’t mean we're against competi- 
tion. At the high-school level, many 
post-season activities have — been 
dropped by responsible school and 
parental groups. If it’s harmful at 
that age, it’s more harmful for the 
younger children.” 

Walsh also cited Joe Tomlin, 
founder of the Pop Warner Founda- 
tion and lone representative to vote 
against the ban on football for 
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Planning Games and Sports 
for Youngsters 


Highlights of the 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PROGRAM 
PLANNING IN GAMES AND SPORTS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL AGE 


as reported by 


J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


Co-ordinator of the Conference 
AAHPER Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Ed 


icatior 


youngsters, who said that he started RECOMMENDATIONS 


his program to get the children off 


sandlots and into a supervised pro- (1) Programs of games and sports should be based on the devel- 

gram that stressed proper equipment opmental level of children. Boxing, tackle football, ice hockey, 

and coaching. and other body contact sports should not be included in any 
competitive program for children 12 and under. 


World-Telegram and Sun, July 11, . 

nish Sedaioea ae (2) These programs should provide a variety of activities for all 
1953, brought out the significance of hild tl sia, A 

children throughout the year. 


the movement by education and rec- 


reation people to put a curb on 

competitive sports for children of (3) Competition is inherent in the growth and development of the 
é : child and depending upon a variety of factors will be harmful 

grammar-school age. He gave the age 

or beneficial to the individual. 


points of view of educators and rec 


reation workers on tournaments and 


emphasis on winning—that state, r¢ (4) Adequate competitive programs organized on neighborhood 
. Re and community levels will meet the needs of these children. 
State, regional, and national tournaments, bowl, charity, and 

should not be recommended = and 

é exhibition games are not recommended for these age groups. 
that youngsters should be allowed to 


grow up “without the unnecessary 


emotional and physical strain ot (5) Edueation and recreation authorities and other community 
playing gladiators in public.” youth-serving agencies have a definite responsibility for the 
As he summed it up, the purpose development of adequate neighborhood and community pro- 
of competitive programs is to give all grams of games and sports and to provide competent leader- 
kids a chance to take part in sports ship for them. 
under ideal conditions, instead of 
letting all the community recreation (6) The competent, professionally prepared physical educators 
for children go into building a win- and recreation leaders are the persons to whom communities 
ning team. Overzealous local groups should look for basic leadership. This personnel should pro- 
in charge of the teams often go over- vide the in-service training for the voluntary worker and 
board in emphasizing the winning of potential leaders. Professional physical education and recrea- 
the game, thus defeating the aim of tion personnel should he actively concerned with competitive 
the sports programs—to provide all athletics in their communities and should give leadership and 
interested youngsters with the best direction to them. 


available playing sites, equipment 
and supervision. * 
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New!—A Practical and Lively Text 
Your Students Will “Take To” T, mmediately 


By 
OLIVER E. BYRD, Ed. D., M.D. 


Professor of Health Education 
Stanford University 


544 pages, 5%" 


Illustrated 


For Freshman and Sophomore Students 


College students today have a very different mental hygiene, poliomyelitis, overweight 
outlook on health facts than they did a few and underweight, narcotics, tobacco and 
years back. ‘To make sure that his new book alcohol. 

would be just right for today’s students, Dr. Both personal and community relationships 
Byrd investigated the health interests of ap- are brought out where the nature of the prob- 
proximately 15,000 and the health needs of lem under discussion warrants the dual ap- 
about 5,000 college undergraduates. From proach. There are no formal discussions of 
this investigation he took the 30 top subjects anatomy and physiology, as Dr. Byrd feels 
for development in his sound and timely that most college students have become sufh- 
new text. ciently familiar with this in their high school 
Without moralizing or “preaching” Dr. Byrd courses. 

gives authoritative facts in an easy conversa- Whether yow’re looking for a text for your 
tional style that will make a lasting impres- college classes—or a thoroughly enjoyable, 
sion. He covers such current problems as up-to-date reference for yourself—you’ll find 
health aspects of courtship and marriage, this new book the answer to the problem. 


SAUNDERS COMPANY, Publishers 
West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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How We Can Motirate 
in Health Education 


THATS 
ALL IT TAKES TO 
HAVE AN X-RAY ! 


Here are methods of getting people 
to do something about their health 


by MARY MOSSMAN 
Ulster Co, (N.Y.) Tuberculosis and Health Association 


This exhibit is direct and simple in its appeal. 
It catches the eye, giving information at a glance. 


EALTH educators work with 
H many people who are apathetic 
and complacent about healthtul 
living and, as a consequence, never 
do anything to improve their health. 
‘They work with others who are in- 
terested, and know a great deal 
about healthful living but, alas, just 
“never get around to doing anything 
about it.” 

Their problem is how to inform, 
interest, and arouse the first group 
and how to motivate the others to 
act upon their information. 


Ways To Motivate 

Early attempts at motivation were 
generally based on fear. Pickled 
lungs, papier-maché tombstones, and 
tolling bells were not uncommon 
displays in tuberculosis exhibits. 
After World War I, this kind of 
motivation was gradually replaced 
by a new approach based on “sweet- 
ness and light.’”” Good health was 
said to result in happiness, beauty, 
popularity, success. 

A third method was introduced in 
the 1920's, when health educators 
tried to motivate individuals 
through presentation of facts. Medi- 
cal information was emphasized in 
magazines, pamphlets, newspapers. 
Because people had read that oranges 
contain Vitamin C and calcium, they 
would, of course, eat oranges! 

All three methods—fear, sweetness 
and light, and fact—are still in use 
today. The appeal to stark fear is 
gradually being minimized, although 
many share Lemkau’s opinion that 
“the successes of health education 
have been very largely in terms of 
the fear of ill health and that few 
positive campaigns for good health 


have as yet been conceived.””' If one 
case Of smallpox breaks out in a 
community, people will rush to get 
vaccinated. Why? Sheer, unadul 
terated fear! 

How Motivations Work 

But, today the general feeling is 
that motivation based on fear does 
more harm than good. Not only 
does it induce irrational behavior 
but, as Fearing points out, it may 
lay the foundation of widespread 
mental disease.2 A program based 
on fear also runs the risk of stirring 
up resentment and resistance. It 
can make people avoid doing some- 
thing and thus defeat its aim. “If 
one in five will get cancer, I don’t 
want to know if I am that one’ is 
not uncommonly heard. ‘The trend 
today is to avoid fear as a technique 
of motivation. Yet the public must 
not become complacent and apathe- 

The appeal to “sweetness and 
light” is also still with us and, so 
long as it emphasizes basic health 
needs, it is a positive method of 
motivation—perhaps the only effec- 
tive technique of influencing certain 
age groups. How can a high-school 
boy be induced to give up smoking? 
By frightening him? Perhaps. The 
most effective way, undoubtedly, is 
to appeal to his desire to be a good 
athlete. To be successful, this kind 
of motivation must be based on pre 

1Paul V. Lemkau, “Emergent and Cor 
rective Health Education,” Psychological 
Dynamics of Health Education. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951, p. 103 

2Franklin Fearing, “Planning a Health 
Fducation Program,” American Journal of 
Public Health, XIX (June 1929), p. 655. 
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vailing concepts of the group or in 
dividual. 

Motivation based on factual in 
formation is generally not effective 
in itself, People today are not dil 
ferent from those in Ovid's time—‘'I 
see the better and approve; I follow 
Health educators are 
realizing more and more the impor 
tance, first, of informing people; 
and, secondly, of inducing them to 
act upon the information. 


the worst.” 


Human Behavior Studied 

Betore health educators can at 
tempt to motivate individuals, they 
must understand the basic principles 
of human behavior. 

Studies of psychologists have 
shown that people act because of a 
complex scheme of numerous and 
varied motives interacting upon each 
other. From the psychologist, the 
health educator has learned that 
“any attempt to motivate an indi 
vidual will succeed to the degree 
that it is based on and related to his 
motive patterns as they satisty his 
In his attempts to 
motivate people, the health educa 
tor must try to understand them in 
terms of their background, culture, 
interests, goals, and motives, which 
are derived from basic drives, and 
base his appeal upon these. 

The theories of involvement and 


basic needs.’ 


readiness apply to motivation as 
well as to learning. For learning to 
occur, the facts to be learned must 


have some relationship to the indi 


(Concluded on page 36) 


SJoseph K. Hill, Lecture, Adult Educa 
tion. Yale University School of Medicine, 
Department of Public Health, Dec, 1951. 
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NEWTON 
LOKEN 


University of Michigan 


Over 2,000 cheerleaders take part in the first state-wide clinic at the half-time of an 
Indiana-Michigan football game. 


we 


FARS AGO, cheerleading was a 
y more or less impromptu activ- 
ity. The squad was haphazardly 
chosen, the faculty adviser or coach 
knew little or nothing about it, and 
the school administration pro- 
foundly disinterested. Yet cheer 
leading continued to flourish — so 
much so that today it is a respected 
and highly popular component of 
practically every high school and 
college sports program. 

Despite the sneers of the sophisti- 
cates, cheerleading is performing a 
vital function. Besides helping the 
athletic program, it is enabling many 
students to satisfy a basic psycho 
logical need—that of recognition- 
particularly the boys and girls who 
are too small for athletics. 


Why It Grew 

Some of the factors which have 
contributed to the enormous growth 
of cheerleading include: 

1. Cheerleading Clinics. A con- 
siderable number of these clinics 
have been held throughout the 
country in recent years. Probably 
the first one was staged in 1946 by 
Bruce Turvold at Northwood, Iowa. 
Three years ago, Don Loken, head 
cheerleader at the University of 
Minnesota, conducted a clinic that 
drew over 200 eager cheerleaders. 

Illinois State Normal University 
conducted a cheerleading clinic for 
60 Illinois high schools last vear. 


The University of Indiana runs a 
cheerleading conference every year. 

Three years ago the University of 
Michigan cheerleading squad toured 
the state’s Upper Peninsula for a 
week, giving clinics at five different 
towns. A statewide clinic has been 
held the past two years at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. This has been 
cosponsored by the Bureau of School 
Services and the Department of 
Physical Education and Athletics, 
on a day of a home football game. 
Over 2,000 cheerleaders participated 
in the first clinic and over 2,500 in 
the second clinic. 

Westchester County in New York 
conducts a tremendous cheerleading 
contest every spring in which the 
squads of about 25 high schools 
compete against each other before a 
huge audience. This contest is pre- 
ceded by a roundtable discussion. 

2. Cheerleading Camps. Cheer- 
leading camps have been started by 
L. R. Herkimer and so far have 
proved very successful. The camp 
period of five days is devoted to 
cheerleading technjques, motions, 
stunts, pep rallies, ete, 

3. Faculty Advisers are manifest- 
ing a greatly increased interest in 
their duties. At all the clinics in 
which I have participated, the facul- 
ty advisers, or coaches, were serious- 
ly concerned over their responsibil- 
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ity and had a growing desire to 
improve their ability. 

4, Cheerleading Course. A 
course for potential cheerleading 
advisers was instituted last year at 
the University of Michigan. Limited 
to senior women physical education 
students, this course was held two 
days a week, one hour a day, for 
three weeks. It included the back- 
ground and history of cheerleading, 
the manner of choosing the squad, 
types of cheers, and actual practice. 


5. Uniforms. There has been a 
noticeable improvement in cheer- 
leading uniforms. Perhaps this is 
due to the growing prestige of cheer- 
leaders and their increased interest 
in looking neat and attractive. Also, 
commercial Companies are now mak- 
ing very attractive uniforms at rea- 
sonable prices. 

6. Cheerleading Yells have deti- 
nitely improved. The modern yell 
has more content, rhythm, and 
meaning and is led with a more defi- 
nite timing and beat. After observ- 
ing school and college cheering for 
the past few years, I can readily say 
that the high-school leaders like the 
complicated yells, whereas the col- 
lege cheerleaders prefer the simpler 
yells. Perhaps a combination of the 
two might give the best results. 


7. Swing or Musical Yells have 
grown tremendously since their in- 


hot + ‘ + Mir higan 
12 


ception about ten years ago. Prac- 
tically every college and high school 
now has some sort of musical yell. 
8. Increased Student Interest. 
A year ago I saw over 90 students 
try out for the cheerleading squad 
at a local high school. This picture 
is duplicated all over the country 
and is undoubtedly due to the trend 
towards giving the cheerleader a 
more respected and responsible posi- 
tion in the school athletic program. 


Suggestions and Pointers 
Earlier in this article I cited 
Westchester County (N. Y.) for its 
fine work in stimulating cheerlead- 
ing through interscholastic contests 
and roundtable discussions. At the 


1951 panel meeting, the students 
and coaches touched on all the vital 
aspects of the activity, coming up 
with excellent recommendations: 

Selection of Cheerleaders 

1. All schools conduct regular try-out 
sessions lasting from one to three weeks. 

2. Fall try-outs are as popular as those 
held in the spring. 

3. Candidates are usually trained during 
the try-outs by the squad coach assisted by 
former squad members. 

4. The final selection of the squad is 
usually determined by a joint faculty-stu- 
dent committee, 

5. Most schools have a definite set of 
rules and regulations governing the con- 
duct of the squad. 

6. Academic standing as a condition ot 
eligibility is observed by half the schools. 

7. Nearly half of the schools carry var- 
sity and junior varsity squads, with the 
complement ranging from 4 to 18 members. 


Formations and Types of Cheers 


1. The primary aim of a cheerleading 
squad is to bring about spirited and uni- 
fied cheering on the part of the spectators. 
Formations and cheers which are simple, 
precise, and colorful will contribute a 
great deal towards achieving this aim. 

2. Where spectators are distributed over 
a large area, such as at a football game, 
cheers presented from a straight line for- 
mation are the most easily followed. 

3. Special or novelty cheers should be 
reserved for pregame or halftime use to 
be appreciated the most. However, pre- 
game cheers should not take up space on 
the field needed for warm-up drill by the 
competing teams. 

4. Cheers presented from T, circle, or 
V formations lend variety and concentrate 
spectator attention. 


5. Dance cheers are received with mixed 
favor by cheerleaders, coaches, and school 
administrators. 

6. It is suggested that the head cheer 
leader confer with the band leader priot 
to the game to make sure that the cheers 
and music do not compete with each other, 
Simple scheduling can increase the effective 
ness of both, especially those involving joint 
participation. 


Precision, Timing, and Rhythm 

1. Learn the words to the cheer and the 
syncopation of each phrase. ‘Talk the chee: 
through, then try yelling it. 

2. Practice arm, leg, and body motions, 
striving for rhythmic and precise move 
ment. Break down each movement, if nec 
essary. 

3. Combine words and motions for the 
final product. Practice individually, then 
with the entire squad. 

Suggestion: Music and drama instructors 
may render valuable aid. 

Problems of Uniforms 

The most noteworthy problem is “Who 
buys the uniforms?” 

1. Some schools provide the entire uni 
form, excepting socks and shoes. Some pro 
vide just skirts or sweaters; and some pro 
vide no equipment. 

2. Some schools have their uniforms 
cleaned. In others this is the responsibility 
of the cheerleader. 

3. vexing problem 
school-purchased uniforms concerns the 
sizes. Outfits tailored to one group may 
not fit the next year’s squad. 


ace ompany ing 


4. One squad made its own uniforms 
with the assistance of the school’s sewing 
department. 

5. School and/or individual funds are a 
conditioning factor in each of the above. 
They also govern the two-uniform idea, 
one for outdoor contests, the other for in 
door games. 

6. The use of jewelry, nail polish, and 
fancy hair clips as part of the uniform is 
taboo in some schools. 

7. Most schools agree that the proper 


length for skirts is the middle of the knee 
Cap. 

8. The use of underarm shields is sug 
gested to avoid damage to sweaters and 
blouses. 

9% Keeping blouses tucked in is always a 
problem, It is suggested that a regula 
button holder be purchased; this has but 
tons on either end and will adequately 
anchor any blouse, 

10. Unitorms should appear neat) and 
clean at all contests 


Sportsmanship 

1. Cheers which ridicule the opposing 
team or the contest judges are decidedly 
unsportsmanlike and reflect unfavorably 
upon both the school and cheering squad 

2. Cheering upon occasion of injury to 
an opponent is likewise unsporting, as is 
cheering designed to interfere with team 
play (during foul shooting, etc.) 

3. With tact and diplomacy, cheerlead 
ers should make every eflort to discourage 
discourteous conduct on the part of spec 
tators 

1. Lo stimulate sportsmanship among 
spectators, invite a popular faculty mem 
ber, well-versed in sports, to address the 
student body 
5. As a traditional courtesy, permit the 
Visiting squad (o cheer first during time 
outs and at the half. 

6. Each league may award a banner to 
the school displaying the best sportsman 
ship throughout the season. 


Good Sportsmanship 
Cheerleaders can help a great deal 
in inculcating proper attitudes with 
regard to sportsmanship, courtesy, 
and common decency. By this ac 
tion alone, the cheerleaders can 
influence a crowd one way or the 
other. If the cheerleaders can be 
impressed with their responsibility 
towards eliminating  unsportsman 
like conduct, they will do a great 


deal in solving the problem. * 


With the aid of a trampolet, Michigan cheerleader Duncan Erley does a front flip 


over eioh tech eorlondors, 
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CANVAS 
FOOTWEAR 


IN GYM, in tennis, in all physical education training, the right 
footwear is all-important. You’ll have the right footwear when you buy 
or specify Converse. Right because all Converse shoes give you what you need 
— perfect fit and comfort, positive traction, maximum arch support and money- 
saving, extra long wear. Insist on nothing less than Converse! 


CORRECTLY PROPORTIONED LAST IN ALL SIZES... 
for correct arch support and real foot comfort. All Star sizes 4 to 10; all other shoes, sizes 3 to 11. 


WOMEN’S “ALL STAR” 
19162 Sizes 4 to 10 


Heavy white 

army duck uppers 

with loose duck 

lining; peg top 
upper; foxing to edge of sole; toe guard. SPONGE IN- 
SOLE and CUSHION HEEL and ARCH SUPPORT. 
Non-marking molded outsole. 


WOMEN’S “BEACH” 
19494 Sizes 3 to 11 


Circular vamp oxford. Drill-backed army 
duck uppers; double foxing to edge of sole; 
toe guard and inside toe cap. Full length duck 
covered SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH. Non-marking 
crepe outsole. 


WOMEN’S “COURT STAR” 
19500 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe oxford. Drill-backed 
heavy white army duck uppers, 
specially reinforced; 

double foxing to edge 

of sole. SPONGE 

INSOLE with 

CUSHION HEEL 

and ARCH SUP- 

PORT. Smooth 

seam tongue. Pin- acer 
point design molded outsole. = 


WOMEN’S “GYM-ED” 
19374 Sizes 3 to 11 


Lace-to-toe bal; white duck uppers; SPONGE 
INSOLE with COMFORT CUSHION 
ARCH. Non-marking crepe design outsole. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 6: 


564 West Monroe Street 


NEW YORK 13: 
241 Church Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 5: 
100 Howard Street 
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LL TEACHERS of girls and 
women’s sports should be aware 
of the many changes made in the 
official basketball rules this year by 
the Basketball Committee of the Na- 


tional Section for Girls and Wo- 
men’s Sports (formerly National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics) of 
AAHPER. The Committee thor- 
oughly studied each of the 1952-53 
rules and made changes only when 
necessary for the welfare of the play- 
ers, upholding the basic NSGWS 
standard: “The one purpose of 
sports for girls and women is the 
good of those who play.” 

Some changes arose because men 
are coaching girls teams in sections 
of the country where no women are 
available to do the job. Though 
this situation is contrary to NSGWS 
standards, it does exist and will con- 
tinue until women accept the re- 
sponsibility and assume the leader- 
ship for girls sports. No changes in 
the rules have been made, however, 
at the sacrifice of the players, regard- 
less of the confusion caused by dif- 
ferences between the boys and girls 
games. 

The changes for 1953-54 are print- 
ed here for the convenience of teach- 
ers of girls and women’s sports. The 
complete rules, including the 
changes, are available.? 

“Rule 1, Sec. 1. The height of the court 
shall be 22’ or more if possible. This states 
the overhead clearance in terms of a desir- 
able minimum, rather than in terms of a 
maximum height. The minimum size of 
the court shall be 72' x 42’. While a court 
will be constructed in the space that is 
available, the committee felt that a defi 

1The basic over-all standard of the 
NSGWS, from Standards in Sports for Girls 
and Women, revised edition, 1953. 

2NSGWS, Official Basketball Guide, 1953- 
54. 50c; Basketball Rules Reprint, 1953-54. 
25c. Available from NSGWS, 1201 - 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Basketball Rule Changes 


nite minimum should be stated. Contrast 
ing colored floor areas may be used instead 
of two-inch boundary lines. This is a per 
missive rule. The center circle shall have 
a radius of two feet... . A circle concentric 
with this center shall have a radius of six 
feet. . . . See explanation of Rule 6, Sec 
6. See. 3. 
than 54 of an inch in diameter. . .. The 
rings, the attaching flanges, and braces shall 
he a bright orange color. 


Each ring shall not be more 


These are stand 
ard specifications for such equipment. See, 
4. The ball shall be 
covered, or it may have a cover other than 
leather provided it meets all other specifi- 


round and leather 


cations. The substitutes for leather in the 
manufacturing of balls been pet 
fected to the extent that many teams have 
found the leather substitute as satisfactory 
as the leather. 


have 


“Rule 2. A single Timer and a single 
Scorer may be used if they are trained and 
acceptable to both teams. With the use of 
electrical devices an assistant is often un- 
necessary. It is also extremely difficult to 
secure four people to assist in the game 
This provision is permissive only when this 
is completely satisfactory to both teams. 
The officials should inspect . . . equipment. 
This is a provision which has always been 
understood but not specifically stated. The 
officials should not permit any player to 
wear braces which might be dangerous to 
other players. Players should be encour 
aged to wear suitable protection for eyes. 
knees, etc. These must be approved by the 
official for reasonable safety to others on 
the court. This is a provision which has 
always been understood but not specifically 
stated. See. 1. The Official in charge of 
the game... . Since the referee and umpire 
change sides of the court at the beginning 
of each quarter this provision makes it 
clear that one official is in charge through 
out the whole game. See. 1, d. Two min 
utes before the game is scheduled to begin, 
check the scorebook to see that names and 
numbers of participating teams are listed. 
Since it is a technical team foul (Rule 10, 
Sec. 3, a) for a captain to fail to supply 
scorers with names and numbers of play 
ers, the official must check on this two min 
utes before the game is scheduled to begin 
See. 1, f. Notify each captain three min 
utes before each half is scheduled to begin 
This puts the responsibility on the official 
to see that teams know that it is almost 
time for the game to begin at the begin 


by 
GRACE 
FOX 
Chairman, NSGWS 
Basketball 


mmittee 


NSGW'S publishes the only official rules 
on basketball for girls and women. 


ning of each half. See. 1, Decide 
whether a goal shall count in case of dis 
agreement. Vhis rule has always been im 
plied but now the provision is specifically 
stated. See. i. 
scorers and timers disagree 
always been implied but now the provision 
is specifically stated. See, 2, m. Prohibit 
practice when the ball is dead, except be 
tween the halves. By this rule it is possi 
ble to avoid the delay in securing the ball, 
following a time out, from players who are 


Make a decision u hen 
This rule has 


practicing with it. See, 5. The scorebook 
of the home team shall be official 

There is sometimes disagreement as to 
which book shali be used 


teams want to use their own book. The 


because both 


home team shall supply the official score 
book but this does not mean that the home 
team shall furnish the official scorer. See. 
5. ce. . . . Players should be warned for 
four personal fouls disqualified for 
five personal fouls. Basketball for girls is 
becoming a faster game which is resulting 
in an increasing number of fouls. Officials 
are urged to call body contact fouls to keep 
the game from getting rough. For this rea 
son the Committee felt the additional foul 
before disqualification was justified. See, 

Start the official watch on the 
signal when the ball touches a 


6, a, (2) 
official's 

player on the court on a throw-in and (3) 
4s soon as the ball leaves the official’s hands 
ona jump ball. Where there is an electric 
time clock and both the boys and girls are 
plaving a game in the same evening the 
same timer is usually used for both games 
Much confusion will be avoided when there 
is no difference in the time to start the 
clock in both games. See. 6, b. Jn case 
the whistle is not heard, the Timer should 
go on the court to notify the Umpire. . . 

This is a change from the previous ruling 
in which the timer was instructed to move 
up and down the court near the end of the 
quarter In many instances this was not 
necessary. See. 6, ¢. Stop the official watch 


(Concluded on page \8) 
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Jaycee Biddy Basketball league players reach for the ball at 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


N 1952 THE United States 
pie Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored sports and recreation ac- 
tivities for more than two million 
boys and girls in 2,050 communities 
over the nation. Over 150,000 ener- 
getic young men between the ages of 
21 and 35 have plunged headlong 
into the business of helping provide 
better leisure-time activities for ou 
nation’s youth, 

The “Jaycees,” as they are best 
known, are an international organ- 
ization, active in all 48 states and 
40 foreign countries, with their na- 
tional headquarters in ‘Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. They are guided by elected 
national, state, and local officers and 
a headquarters staff of ten specialists 
who operate under a_ slogan ol 
“Leadership training through civic 
improvement,” 


Dynamic Program 


Active in 30 different fields of 
community betterment, the Jaycee 
sports and recreation program ranks 
today as one of the nation’s largest 
and most dynamic programs. This 
program is endowed annually by the 
Athletic Institute, National Sporting 
Goods Association, and the National 
Golf Foundation. 

Heading the list of projects 
handled by the Jaycees is their na- 
tional junior golf tournament. 
Originated in 1946, the national 
tournament attracted a field of 27 
boys to Spokane, Washington. This 
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year, over 21,000 boys competed in 
local, state, and national competi- 
tion to gain the finals of the 8th 
International Junior Open at the 
University of Michigan course at 
Ann Arbor, August 17-22. At least 
five foreign countries were repre- 
sented by their under-18-year-olds 
in a field of over 200 top junior 
golfers in a week of medal play. 


DESIRABLE ATHLETIC 
COMPETITION 
FOR CHILDREN 


Report of the Joint Committee 
on Athletic Competition for 
Children of Elementary and 
Junior High School Age. 


48 pp. 50c¢ each; 2-9 copies, 
each; 10-99 copies, 25c¢ 
each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


Order today 
from 
AAHPER 
1201 16th St... N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Jaycees 
Set the Pace 


The Jaycee recreation program 
meets needs of boys and girls 
for good leisure-time activities 


by DON L. NEER 


Jaycees Director of Sports and Recreation 


Boys basketball ranks next in 
popularity among the Jaycee sports 
activities, with over 100,000 young- 
sters represented as members of the 


Jaycee-sponsored Little League, Pony 


League, Little-Bigger League, and 
Jaycee Junior programs. This year, 
a new program called the “Rookie 
League,” will be launched for boys 
of 18 to 21 years of age, making it 
possible for the first time for boys 
to play organized baseball from eight 
to 21. 

Close behind golf and _ baseball, 
the Jaycee tennis program merits 
mention with two state tournaments 
in Ohio and Arkansas setting the 
pace in '52. Biggest gains were on 
the local level, where inactive tennis 
courts and programs were revived 
in over 300 communities. 


Many Activities 

The American Junior Bowling 
Congress program listed over 100 
Jaycee leagues, and the Better Fish- 
ing, Inc., program ranked the Jay- 
cees as their leading co-sponsor with 
55 fishing rodeos in 25 states. Ex- 
amples of other activities can be 
found in the Jaycee junior hockey 
programs in the New England states, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Ohio, 
with Cincinnati’s program serving 
as a model; the Wilkes-Barre, Penn- 
sylvania, “Biddy League” basketball 
program for boys nine to 12; the 
Lima, Ohio, junior track meet; and 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, midget foot- 
ball program. 
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The Jaycee sports list also includes 
top rank in the following activities: 

1. Leading sponsor of profession- 
al golf tournaments, with ten 
stops on this year’s winter, and 
summer Jaycee-sponsored cir- 
cuits. 
Leading sponsor of Golden 
Gloves local, district, and state 
tournaments. 
Leading sponsor of National 
Baseball Congress district and 
state baseball tournaments. 
Leading sponsor of America 
Amateur Softball district and 
state tournaments. 


Sports Promotion 


And then there are countless sport 
promotions that are  Jaycee-spon- 
sored, such as World Championship 
Rodeo, Phoenix, Arizona; Junior 
Rose Bowl game, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia; World Championship Soft- 
ball Tournament, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; National AAU Swimming 
and Diving Meet, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Refrigerator Bowl football 


game, Evansville, Indiana; NCAA 
basketball play-offs, Chicago, Illi- 


nois; NAIB basketball tournament, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and many 
others. 

Not content in just promoting, 
the Jaycees step out and take the 
lead in many communities to pro- 
mote or acquire sports and recrea- 
tion facilities. For example, in 
Zanesville, Ohio, they built and run 
a public golf course; over 25 chap- 
ters built swimming pools in ‘52; 
Baytown, Texas, North Charleston, 
South Carolina, and El Paso, Texas, 
all built specially lighted boys base- 


ball fields; Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
built three new tennis courts; Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, built a $40,000 
youth center; and Huntington, West 
Virginia, put up a playground. 


Fund-Raising 


To sponsor many of these youth 
sports and recreation activities, it 
takes money. Therefore, the Jaycee 
sports committees get into the sports 
entertainment business to make the 
money. Some of the more popular 
mediums of fund-raising are Plug 
Horse derbies, stock-car races, motor- 
cycle races, name dance bands, car- 
nivals, regattas, turtle derbies, fairs, 
home and builders shows, dog shows, 
horse shows, Harlem Globe Trotters, 
donkey softball, stage plays and min- 
strel shows, and band-orchestra con- 
certs, to mention a few. The profits 
of these many activities are spent in 
the communities in which they are 
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raised to provide junior bowling, 
basketball, baseball, football, and 
golf leagues; youth centers, under- 
privileged children’s parties, Hal 
lowe’en festivals, Camps, excursions, 
marble tournaments, visits from 
Santa, and a myriad of other worth- 
while projects. 


Young Community Leaders 


It is easy to see why Junior Cham- 
ber is the fastest growing young 
men’s organization in America and 
why their 2,050 chapters point with 
pride to the over-all scope of their 
many civic promotions. The total 
leadership training potential from 
the sports program is tremendous, 
not to mention the other fields of 
Jaycee achievement. 

It is easy to see why more and 
more community leaders are turn- 
ing to the Jaycees to get the job 


done. * 


Above: Milt Raymer, director, American 

Junior Bowling Congress, instructs 

youngsters at a Jaycee bowling clinic 
in Columbus, Ohio. 


Left: Jaycee Better Fishing Rodeo at- 
tracts record turnout at Dayton, Ohio, 
Sailors and Soldiers Home. 
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GWS Basketball... 


(Continued from page 15) 


. for jump balls. See explanation for 
Rule 2, Sec. 6, a. See. 6, f. Notify the 
official in charge of the game more than 
three minutes before each half is to start. 

See explanation of Rule 2, Sec. 1, f. 
Sec. 6, g. Notify Scorer two minutes be- 
fore starting time. See explanation of Rule 
Bae. 

“Rule 3, See. 3. /f substitution is to be 
made during the time-out for a foul, it 
shall be made before the free throw has 
been attempted. .. . Since there is usually 
a break in the continuity of the game when 
a foul occurs, and the offender is desig- 
nated, it is reasonable to allow substitu- 
tion at this time rather than following the 
free throw. The entering player shall not 
replace a player who is to jump or take a 
free throw unless she is injured or dis- 
qualified. ‘This has been the rule regard- 
ing the jump ball for some time. Extend. 
ing the rule to include substitution for a 
free thrower makes for consistency. See, 4. 
The number worn on the back of the unt- 
form shall be at least six inches high, while 
that on the front shall be at least four 
These are standard meas- 
urements among manufacturers. 


inches high... . 


“Rule 4. Blocking — Personal contact 
which impedes the progress of an opponent 
who does not have the ball. For years the 
Blocking rule has been criticized by coaches, 
officials, and players as being a rule in 
which there was no uniformity of inter- 
pretation. ‘The recommendation has been 
made repeatedly to include personal con- 
tact in blocking to clarify the foul. Dis- 
qualified player—See explanation of Rule 
2, Sec. 5, b, c. Personal Foul—See explana- 
tion of Blocking rule. Holding the ball— 
See explanation of Rule 8, Sec. 2. Jump 
ball—See explanation of Rule 6, Sec. 6. 
Line violation—See explanation of Rule 7, 
Sec. 6, Restraining Circle—See explanation 
Traveling is 
changed in regard to the pivot. Under the 
new rules, only the rear foot may be used 
for the pivot foot, rather than either foot 
as previously allowed, which reduces the 
amount of distance covered on one play. 

“Rule 5, Sec. 3. /f the score is tied at 
the expiration of playing time, the game 
shall be continued without change of bas- 


of Rule 6, Sec. 6. Traveling 


kets for one or more extra periods. .. . / Al- 
though the NSGWS does not sanction games 
involving teams traveling long distances 
often it is not practical for a team to re- 
turn to play off a tie. Coaches are urged 
to use good judgment in permitting overly 
fatigued players to play in the overtime 
period. While the Committee recognizes 
the fact that there will undoubtedly be ten 
sions in the overtime period, it is very un- 
likely that the game will continue for more 
than a few minutes. See. 4. Jump 
balls—See explanation of Rule 6, Sec. 6. 
Team time-outs—-Although the overtime 
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period is short, a team should be permitted 
a time-out for rest or to plan team strategy. 
See. 5, b. On a throw-in from out of 
bounds as soon as the ball touches a player 
on the court and e, On a jump ball as soon 
as the ball leaves the officials’ hands. This 
change is consistent with that of the boys’ 
rules and this similarity should eliminate 
confusion among timers. On the jump ball 
this provision makes it much easier to know 
the exact time to start the watch than by 
the former rule, 


“Rule 6, Sec. 3, ¢. All other players 
must remain outside the six-foot restraining 
circle and in the respective halves of the 
court. Players cannot now crowd around 
the jumpers which cerves two purposes. 
One, it eliminates delay in getting the ball 
into play caused by players crowding 
around the jumpers and the official, and 
two, it makes for more open play. See. 3, e. 
The forward ... shall not bounce the ball 
to herself... . This has been implied in the 
former rules but is now specifically stated. 
Sec. 4, e. Use the rear foot as the pivot 
foot. See explanation Traveling, Rule 4. 
Sec. 4, f. Hold the ball for... ten seconds 
on a free throw, This time restriction was 
added to prevent delay in taking a free 
throw and prolonging the game unneces- 
sarily. See. 6. The ball is put in play by 
a jump ball in the center of the nearest re- 
straining circle. ... This rule will eliminate 
confusion and delay caused by players shift- 
ing around not knowing just where the 
jump will be taken, 

“Rule 7, See. 3, . @ jump ball shall 
be taken in the nearest restraining circle. 
... See explanation of Rule 6, Sec. 6. See. 
6. She shall pass the ball so that it will be 
touched by another player in the court 
within five seconds from the time that the 
throw-in begins. See explanation of Rule 5, 
Sec. 5, b. Until the ball has crossed the 
plane of the boundary line, no player, in 
bounds or out of bounds, shall have any 
part of her body including her hands and 
arms over the boundary line. This rule is 
consistent with the out-of-bounds rule when 
space outside the boundary line is less than 
three feet. It is also consistent with the 
boys’ rules. 

“Rule 8, Sec. 2. The throw for goal 
shall be made within 10 seconds after the 
ball has been placed. . . . See explanation 
of Rule 6, Sec. 4, f. Time-in is taken when 
the ball touches a piayer on the court from 
the out-of-bounds play. See explanation of 
Rule 5, Sec. 5, b. In case of injury to or 
disqualification of the forward fouled 
against, the free throw and out-of-bounds 
play must be taken by the substitute. ... 
See explanation of Rule 3, Sec. 3. 

“Rule 9, Sec. 1, «. On the center throw, 
bounce the ball to herself... . See expla- 
nation of Rule 6, Sec. 3, e. See. 1, e. On 
center throw, no player may touch the re- 
straining circle before the ball is released 
by the center forward. This is consistent 
with Rule 6, Sec. 3, c, regarding jump balls. 
This makes the six-foot circle a restraining 
circle for any jump ball or center throw. 


Sec. 2, «. Violation to tap the ball more 
than twice. Since the players not taking the 
jump may cross the restraining line as soon 
as the ball is touched it is necessary to com- 
plete the jump as quickly as possible in 
order that the ball might be played and 
cleared out into the open court. See, 2,.g. 
Violation to enter the restraining circle be- 
fore the ball has been tapped by one of the 
jumpers. See explanation of Rule 6, Sec. 6, 4. 
Sec. 3, f. Hold the ball... more than 10 
seconds on a free throw. See explanation of 
Rule 6, Sec. 4, f. See. 4. Penalty, in case 
of a double violation ...a jump ball in the 
nearest restraining circle .. . See explana- 
tion of Rule 6, Sec. 3, c. See. 6. Penalty. 
If the goal is missed the ball shall continue 
in play. No advantage is gained by the shot 
for goal because both teams have an equal 
chance to recover the rebound, therefore 
there is no particular reason for penalizing 
the team for shooting for goal. This rule 
makes for greater continuity of play by 
eliminating one cause for stopping the 
game. Sec. 6, b. Fail to attempt the free 
throw within 10 seconds after the ball has 
been awarded. . . . See explanation of Rule 
6, Sec. 4, f. 

“Rule 10, Sec. 1, b. Blocking—Personal 
contact which impedes the progress of an 
opponent who does not have the ball. See 
explanation of Rule 4, Blocking. See. 2, e, 
6. A player changing her number without 
reporting it to the scorers and an official. 
This is a necessary rule. Should a player 
hange her number without proper arrange- 
ments under the previous rules it would 
have been the responsibility of the official 
to have ruled on the incident. The present 
rule relieves the official of the obligation to 
make a decision regarding the penalty. See. 
2, e, 8. Failing to raise arm above head 
after being charged with a foul. This places 
the responsibility on the player to assist 
the officials and scorers in keeping an accu- 
rate record of the game. See. 3, a. Failing 
to provide scorers with names and numbers 
of players and substitutes at least two min- 
utes before game time. This rule was added 
to avoid delay in getting a game started by 
putting the responsibility on the team, 
rather than on the scorer, for getting the 
line-up to the scorers. See. 4, a, (2). Five 
personal fouls. See explanation of Rule 2. 
Sec. 5, 


Deleted Rules 


“There have been two deletions in the 
rules. The rule number, section, and page 
refer to the 1952-53 rules. 

“Rule 8, Sec. 7, b, page 129. Free- 
Throw Violation—Take a free throw when 
not entitled to it. It is now the responsi- 
bility of the official to award the ball to the 
correct forward. 

“Rule 9, Sec. 2, e (7) page 133. Delay- 
ing the game. . . . Consuming unnecessary 
amount of time in recovering the ball from 
out of bounds. It is now the responsibility 
of the official to get the ball into play with- 
out delay. If delay is unavoidable, time-out 
should be taken.” * 
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An Active Association 


URING THE PAST YEAR 

the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation has enjoyed a most note. 
worthy era of progress. The com- 
pletion of numerous projects, the 
continuation of others, and the in- 
auguration of several new ones, em- 
phasize the active role played by a 
strong professional association. 

The Board of Directors held its 
annual meeting in Washington last 
May to review reports and recom- 
mendations made by sections, divi- 
sions, committees, afhliated organiza- 
tions, districts, and officers. (See 
page 7.) Immediately afterward the 
Convention Planning Committee 
met in New York City to initiate 
arrangements for the 1954 biennial 
Conference. Selected extracts from 
and implications of these delibera- 
tions appear in the paragraphs that 
follow. The examples chosen repre- 
sent but a few of the activities pur- 
sued by AAHPER; to do justice to 
all Association members who _ ren- 
der efficient service would increase 
the size of this article at least ten- 
fold. 


Co-operative Endeavor 

Attention is invited to the encour- 
aging trend from “rugged individ- 
ualism” toward co-ooperative 
deavor and specialization as AAH- 
PER continues to grow in strength 
and influence. One may observe this 
change in business as well as in edu- 
cation. The Rockefellers in oil and 
Harrimans in railroads of the past 
century have been displaced by large 
companies with competent leaders, 
but their names are seldom recog- 
nized by the average citizen. In 
education, the Horace Manns and 
Henry Barnards, the Deweys and 
Thorndikes, are no more; in their 
places today appear thousands of 
men and women who help to shape 
the direction of American educa- 
tion. 


by CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL 


Association President 


Clifford L. Brownell 


By contrast, however, this is an 
age of specialization. School and col- 
lege administration has attained a 
high degree of specialization, along 
with similar developments in read- 
ing, mathematics, home economics, 
health education, physical educa- 
tion, and other programs. In fact, 
our field contemplates even more 
refined specialization in the years 
ahead—with more dance specialists, 
athletic specialists, rehabilitation 
specialists, health specialists, recrea- 
tion specialists, and others within 
the general confines of AAHPER. 

Group activity and specialization 
lead naturally to the demand for 
strong professional associations with 
the primary task of promoting and 
protecting the educational interests 
of the respective membership. More 


often than not, co-operative rela- 


tionships between associations yield 
the best results. But the stronger the 
association the greater its eflective- 
ness in co-operative endeavor, and 
strong associations afford greate1 
protection to the membership 
against opposing forces. Our Asso- 
ciation has succeeded in maintain- 
ing the delicate balance between co- 
operation and specialization. Quite 
obviously, a myriad of problems re 
main unsolved and perhaps the 
AAHPER, like Alice’s Red Queen, 
must run ever faster in order to 
stand still. 
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Financial Problems 

Although we now have the largest 
membership and budget of any 
single department in the National 
Education Association, financial 
problems continue to threaten us. 
ihe many worthy projects and ac 
tivities, and the wealth of opportu 
nities arising within our three broad 
areas of health education, physical 
education, and recreation, find us 
with insufficient funds to carry on 
the work rightfully belonging with 
in our sphere of responsibility. 

We need funds to help district 
associations that have no dues and 
lew ways to finance their important 
programs, and money to aid weaker 
state association. Requests from see 
tions and committees far exceed the 
budget planned ‘for these groups. 
An excellent AAHPER committee 
is now struggling with the problem 
of increased revenue. 


Central Office Staff 

A visit to the central office in 
Washington should convince even 
the most confirmed skeptic that 
AAHPER has a loyal and competent 
staff. The place fairly bristles with 
activity. Each staff member has 
clearly defined duties, and accepts 
marginal responsibilities in a spirit 
that characterizes the truly profes 
sional person. ‘The co-operation ex 
emplified among staff members sets 
a standard worthy of emulation. 
Their work, both at headquarters 
and in the field, has brought splen 
did relationships with personnel in 
other departments of NEA. These 
departments have confidence in us, 
as illustrated by the frequency with 
which they request assistance trom 
our staff members or affiliation with 
our Association in the pursuance of 
co-operative projects. 

To this end, an increasingly great 
er responsibility rests upon the Ex 
ecutive Secretary and his staff to 
carry on the affairs of the Associa 
tion. Officers come and go with con 
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stitutional regularity, and most of 
them have full-time positions in a 
school or college. Members of the 
central staff, on the other hand, have 
no duties other than the Associa- 
tion; and their continuity of employ- 
ment, extending beyond the limits 
of officers elected by the Represen- 
tative Assembly, suggests that AAH- 
PER should give the Executive- 
Secretary and his staff greater re- 
sponsibility and co-ordinate author- 
ity in carrying out long-range plans, 
because most of our activities in- 
volve long-range planning. AAH- 
PER now compares unfavorably 
with most other departments of 
NEA in this respect. 


Board of Consultants 


The Association employs three 
staff consultants—one each in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation. Requests for consultant 
services often exceed the professional 
resources of these persons, in addi- 
tion to their duties in Washington. 

Possibly the Association should 
give serious thought to the selection 
of a board of consultants from 
among competent members located 
throughout the country, who would 
perform these services at points of 
request and reasonably close to the 
consultant’s home. ‘This board of 
consultants might help the employed 
staff in much the same fashion that 
the Periodical Committee now as- 
sists with the JouRNAL and Research 
Quarterly. 


Surplus of Committees 

The three divisions and numer- 
ous sections of the Association were 
organized to serve various interest 
groups in the pursuance of specific 
problems. These divisions and sec- 
tions, moreover, have counterparts 
in district state associations. 
Thus a clear line of functional or- 
ganization exists both vertically and 
horizontally. The state, district, 
and national associations represent 
the vertical organization the 
divisions and sections in these asso- 
ciations constitute the horizontal 
organization. 

But when a problem confronts 
AAHPER we tend to appoint a spe- 
cial committee of the Association-as- 
a-whole to deal with the issue. 
Hence the Bylaws provide for pres- 
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ident’s Committees, continuing com- 
mittees, standing committees, and 
joint committees—and normally we 
have several of each type. Notwith- 
standing the need for certain com- 
mittees of the Association-as-a-whole, 
a great many of these functions 
might well be delegated to the divi- 
sions and sections, urging them to 
appoint and supervise their own 
committees, and using personnel 
from district and state memberships. 
Perhaps the Association needs, most 
of all, a central planning committee 
to co-ordinate the activities of divi- 
sion and section committees. 


AAHPER Publications 

Casual members know that the 
Association publishes the JOURNAL 
(ten monthly issues) and the Re- 
search Quarterly. (Incidentally, the 
Association represents the only de- 
partment of NEA with a special re- 
search document.) Only the astute 
member knows the rather extensive 
production and distribution sched- 
ule of the Washington office. 

Three basic principles govern 
AAHPER’s decision to produce and 
distribute a new publication: (1) it 
should be of ready use to a large 
segment of the membership, i.e., fill 
a distinct need; (2) it should not 
conflict with books or other com- 
modities normally marketed by bus- 
iness concerns; and (3) it should 
be self-supporting and, preferably, 
yield a fair profit. 

Besides the Research Quarterly 
itself, the Association publishes in 
this field: Research Methods Ap- 
plied to Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation (now in its second 
edition); Measurement and Evalua- 
tion Methods Applied to Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
Doctorate Theses Reported by 
Graduate Departments of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
and Masters Theses in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Two recent publications now en- 
joying a reasonable sale are: Destr- 
able Athletic Competition for Chil- 
dren; and Physical Education — An 
Interpretation (which follows the 
Association platform in physical 
education). 

The National Section on Girls 
and Women’s Sports (formerly 
NSWA) renders an important serv- 
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ice to the membership with its eight 

oficial sports guides; four  score- 
books and technique charts; and 
ten special publications. (Between 
8,000 and 10,000 women teachers of 
physical education participate in the 
affairs of NSGWS (NSWA)—a bril- 
lant example of professional activ- 
ity.) (See page 50.) 

The Dance Section, another group 
of outstanding workers, publishes 
through the Association: Costume 
Cues; and Materials for Teaching 
Dance, Volume I (Modern Dance 
and Children’s Dance). Volume II 
on Materials for Folk and Square 
Dance soon will appear. Other pub- 
lications are in the planning and 
preparation stages. 

A recent document that may have 
come to your attention is entitled 
Putting PR Into HPER. Numerous 
requests from members for public- 
relations information led to the 
preparation of this document by a 
joint committee of AAHPER and 
the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association. 

A joint committee of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals and AAHPER produced 
a comprehensive manuscript dealing 
with mutual problems in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation encountered by _high- 
school principals and personnel in 
our three fields. The document ap- 
peared in one complete issue of the 
Bulletin (official organ of NASSP) 
in May 1953; our membership may 
secure this publication through 
AAHPER under the title Adminis- 
trative Problems in Health Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation. 

The Association continues to pub- 
lish and distribute the annual Pro- 
ceedings of the College Physical 
Education Association, as a service 
to that organization. 

AAHPER has entered into an 
agreement to assist in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of loopfilms 
on various sports activities. The first 
loopfilm now released deals with 
the approved Red Cross Method of 
Artificial Respiration. This set of 
four loops includes a_ universal 
adapter to fit any projector and 
complete instructional commentary. 
Other loopfilms will appear at pe- 
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riodic intervals. Members may order 
these loopfilms from the Washing- 
ton office. 


Co-operative Projects 

Now co-operative projects suggest 
the elements of golden opportunity; 
they also suggest the possibility of 
dismal failure. No one can deny 
the opportunity that arises when 
two or more groups join forces to 
solve a worthy problem of mutual 
concern. The value of shared rela- 
tionships among professional groups 
in planning strategy, working to- 
gether, disseminating the results, 
and enjoying the fruits of success 
helps to mold educational esprit de 
corps into bonds of enduring confi- 
dence and respect. But danger 
threatens when one group claims a 
priori rights in the enterprise, fails 
to do its share of the work, or seeks 
unjustifiable reward for the finished 
product. This can happen and often 
does when one association works 
with others, in much the same fash- 
ion as it happens among committee 
members of a single organization. 

The Association has taken the 
measured risk in embarking upon a 
number of co-operative projects with 
various groups. Actual or tentative 
results in each case demonstrate the 
wisdom of the choice, and exemplify 
the integrity of those with whom 
we've worked. And abundant evi- 
dence reveals that other organiza- 
tions share this decision with us. 
Through these co-operative projects, 
the Association has made countless 
friends for health education, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 

The Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Medical Association, 
a co-operative project of long stand- 
ing, continues to work smoothly and 
efficiently. Some years ago NEA dele- 
gated to AAHPER the responsibil 
ity of recommending educational 
candidates for this important com- 
mittee. 

The Committee for Improvement 
of Professional Preparation in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation consists of representa- 
tives from 14 different organizations. 
AAHPER has led the way in carry- 
ing on the splendid work of this 
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committee. Working closely with 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the commit- 
tee has prepared tentative schedules 
in each of our three fields. 

These documents, called Evalua- 
tion Schedules for Major Programs 
in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, will be used 
in conjunction with basic schedules 
prepared by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion as visiting teams from AACTE 
proceed with the evaluation and ac- 
creditation of teacher-education in- 
stitutions. Delegates from AAHPER 
may become members of these visit- 
ing teams. The Washington office 
has copies of these schedules for use 
by institutions desiring to experi- 
ment with self-evaluation. 

A National Conference on Pro- 
gram Planning in Games and Sports 
for Boys and Girls of Elementary 
School Age was held in Washington 
last May. (See page 8 for a report 
of this conference.) This confer- 
ence grew out of the glamorous and 
rapidly expanding athletic program 
for young boys now sweeping the 
country. 
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AAHPER joined the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors in presenting a section program 
last February at the AASA conven- 
tion in Atlantic City entitled, “A 
Desirable Athletic Program fon 
Girls.” Representatives from AAH 
PER, who carried the brunt of the 
program, received enthusiastic rec 
ognition from superinten- 
dents, principals, and board of edu- 
cation members who filled the hall 
to overflowing proportions. 

Together with other NEA de 
partments and units, the Association 
will sponsor, this fall, a Driver Fdu- 
cation Conference. The conference 
exemplifies the interest shown by 
AAHPER over the years in safety 
education. AAHPER assisted in the 
preparation of the NEA’s latest pub 
lication, Safety in Physical Educa 
tion for Classroom Teachers. 


school 


Another co-operative project deals 
with hunter safety. Joining with the 
National Rifle Association, the NEA 
Safety Commission, and the Na 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the Association 
has helped to prepare materials 
called the Hunter Safety Course. 
Various states have agreed to urge 
the inclusion of this course in sec- 
ondary schools as a prerequisite for 
youths desiring to obtain hunting 
licenses. 

The United States Air Force has 
requested assistance from AAHPER 
in the preparation of a new sports 
manual for Air Force personnel. 
AAHPER’s noteworthy Committee 
on Relationships with the Armed 
Forces will represent the Association 
in this significant undertaking. 

Other co-operative projects in- 
volve special meetings at conven- 
tions of several NEA departments 
and afhliates. Examples are: Na 
tional Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Association of 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment; International Council for 
Exceptional Children; National 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards; Music 
Teachers National Association; and 
Educational Policies Commission. 

The above brief summary illus- 
trates but a small number of the 
numerous activities carried on by 
AAHPER. Many other projects of 
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equal merit might have been cited. 
Members have a right to be proud 
of their professional Association. 


New York Conference 


Plans are under way for a mem- 
orable, biennial conference of AAH- 
PER in New York City between 
April 18 and 23, 1954. The spacious 
Hotel Statler will serve as headquar- 
ters, with accommodations arranged 
in numerous other nearby places 
for members and guests who may 
desire quieter surroundings. Divi- 
sions and sections now have projects 
under way to discuss and report at 
the conference. Speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions will feature men and 
women of national interna- 
tional reputations. 

Other attractions will include: an 
opportunity to view the United Na- 
tions in action; free tickets to promi- 
nent radio and television shows; 
assistance in obtaining tickets to 
popular theatrical productions along 


Broadway; a chartered steamboat 
ride at twilight and evening up the 
Hudson to West Point, with dining 
and dancing on board; major league 
baseball; and numerous other cul- 
tural pastimes for which New York 
is famous. This conference should 
mark an all-time high in AAHPER 
attendance. Begin planning now 
to visit New York in 1954. 


In Conclusion 


May I express for the Association 
its sincere appreciation to each one 
of you for consecrated effort to the 
cause of health education, physical 
education, and recreation in what- 
ever position you hold. In the final 
analysis, a profession declines, stands 
still, or moves forward on the qual- 
ity of work performed by individ- 
uals in the conduct of their daily 
tasks. The magnificent achievements 
described above could result only 
from individual endeavors, often- 
times far beyond the call of duty. 


I should like to thank the state 
and district associations for their 
splendid co-operation with AAH- 
PER, and for their noteworthy ac- 
complishments in respective geo- 
graphic areas. AAHPER feels very 
close to district and state associa- 
tions. Shared relationships in this 
instance provide abundant evidence 
of productive results. 


I should like, especially, to pay 
tribute to the district and state mem- 
bership committees for the grand 
job they've done in helping to make 
AAHPER the largest department of 
NEA. Most of us would agree that 
20,000 members represents a good 
start, although the number should 
approximate 50,000, Let us not for- 
get that building strong profes- 
sional organizations and working 
together in friendly co-operation 
signify important characteristics of 
this era in our nation’s history. * 


58th National Convention—April 18-23—Hotel Statler, New York 
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Design for Action—1953-54 


by FRED V. HEIN, RAY 0. DUNCAN, and BEN W. MILLER 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


A YEAR AGO our big problem was 
defined here: “To get our plans off 
the printed page and into action.” 
Since then many things have hap- 
pened — steps toward action — that 
concern every AAHPER member in- 
terested in health education. 
AAHPER Division Section 
ofhcers, as well as the vice-presidents 
lor health of the district associations, 
have kept in constant touch with 
each other through personal corre- 


Ray O. Duncan 
Vice-President for Physical Education 


spondence, memoranda, and a news- 
letter. The major goal has been to 
promote closer working  relation- 
ships in the health education efforts 
of national, district, and state associ- 
ations. Our chief specific purpose is 
to uncover the problems of greatest 
concern to the membership and to 
develop a design for action to deal 
constructively with these. 

One result of this effort was a con- 
ference with representatives of vol- 
untary health agencies (NEA build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., November 
1952). The Conference was called 
to consider how schools can most 
effectively utilize the resources of 
voluntary health agencies and how 
these agencies can best make their 
resources available to schools. 

Another outcome was a better ap- 
preciation of the kind of JOURNAL 
articles members feel will be of 
greatest value to them. 


Vice-Presidents of the Association 


Fred V. Hein 
Vice-President for Health Education 


A third result was the organiza- 
tion of Division committees to work 
on special projects (Chairmen of 
the committees are listed in paren- 
theses) : 

Preparation of Bibliography on Mental 
Health (Harold Walker); Preparation of 
Bibliography on Sex Education (Katherine 
Rahl); Methods of Scheduling Health 
Classes in Secondary Schools (Helen Starr) ; 
Criteria for Television Programs in School 
Health (Donald Dukelow) ; Placement Op- 
portunities in School Health (Helen 
Coops) ; 

Review of Section and Division Codes 
(Bernice Moss); Review of Duties of Sec- 
tion Officers (Emmett Cambron) ; Co-ordi 
nation of National, District, and State Asso- 
ciation Activities in Health Education 
(George Stafford and Perry Sandell) ; Prom 
ising Practices in Health Education (Lula 
Dilworth) ; Vocational Guidance in Heatlh 
Educateon (Louise Smith); Preparation of 
Teachers in Health Education (Morey 
Fields) ; Advisory Committee to National 
Society for Medical Research (Arthur Stein 
haus and Betty Lockwood Wheeler) . 

Perhaps it can now be said that 
we are moving out of the planning 
stage into one of action. How fat 
we shall go in that direction remains 
to be seen. Problems are not solved 
by the organization of committees. 
They must be active committees 
with active leaders and members. 

The Vice-President-elect (Pattric 
Ruth O'Keefe) is responsible for de- 
veloping the program for the Divi- 
sion meeting and co-ordinating the 
programs for Section meetings, 
through their officers, at the New 
York Convention next April. Your 
suggestions can help to make our 
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meetings at NewYork reflect the real 
concerns of members. 

The New York meeting will mark 
the end of our first experience with 
the two-year interval between meet 
ings of the Association. It will con 
clude a new opportunity—an oppor- 
tunity to do more than plan a pro 
gram for the next convention. It 
will complete a new test of protes- 
sional maturity. Can we by effective 
interim activity bring about sound 
and continuing professional progress 
in health education without sacri 


Ben W. Miller 


Vice-President for Recreation Education 


ficing anything in the quality of the 
programs at our meetings? At the 
halfway point we have the design; 
we still have time, Can we provide 
the action? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
THE WORK OF ‘THE Physical 
Education Division the past year has 
been in a state of . reorganization, 
since 1952-53 was the first year in the 
new plan for national conventions. 
An attempt was made to put the 
four-point program into operation 
and to make the various sections real 
working groups. All of the section 
officers have been very co-operative 
and some progress has been made. 
However, it is obvious that there is 
not yet formulated a functional plan 
for the work of the Sections and 


(Concluded on page 39) 
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Frederick W. Cozens 


GULICK AWARD 

THE AAHPER COMMITTEE on 
the Luther H. Gulick Award for Dis- 
tinguished Service in Physical Educa- 
tion selected Frederick Warren 
Cozens as the recipient of this honor, 
the Association's highest, in 1953. Dr. 
Cozens is Professor and Director of 
Physical Education at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

He is truly a Westerner—in fact, a 
far-Westerner. Born in Portland, 
Oregon, he received his A.B. and 
M.A. degrees at the University of 
California. He received his Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Oregon. 

In his teaching he has been 
throughout a Californian. He has 
been Teaching Fellow and Instruc- 
tor at the University of California 
(1915-19); Assistant Professor, Asso- 
ciate Professor, and Professor of 
Physical Education at the University 
of California at Los Angeles (1919- 
42); Dean, College of Applied Arts, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles (1939-42); and Professor and 
Director of Physical Education at 
the University of California, Berke- 
ley, from 1942 to the present. 
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lor distinguished 


The Gulick, Anderson, and Honor Awards are the highest tributes 
the AAHPER can give in recognition of outstanding service to the 
profession. Recipients of the awards have made notable contributions 
to the fields of health, physical education, and recreation. Presenta- 
tions of the 1953 awards to the persons whose biographies appear in 
this issue took place at the District Conventions last spring. The 
Gulick Award is a gold medal presented by the chairman of the Gulick 
Committee. William G. Anderson Merit Award winners are presented 
with a certificate of merit; the Honor Award Fellows are recognized 


with a certificate of honor. 


Information on nominations for 1954 recipients of these awards will appear 
in a forthcoming issue. 


It was indeed a special recognition 
of his standing among an academic 
faculty that he was chosen to occupy 
the position of Dean of a Liberal 
Arts College; and it was a sincere de- 
votion to his chosen profession of 
physical education that led him to 
return to that work when the need 
for his larger administrative services 
was less urgent. 

So far Frederick Cozens is de- 
scribed to you as a Westerner born 


Thomas E. McDonough 


and bred. But he is far from being 
inbred. Early in his career his 
thoughts and his gaze traveled east- 
ward beyond the Rocky Mountains. 
He brought eastern leaders to his 
school as visiting lecturers and in- 
structors; and he became very active 
in national committee work and na- 
tional office holding. He was Associ- 
ate Editor of the JourRNAL and Re- 
search Quarterly of the AAHPER 
from 1929 to 1949; Chairman of the 
Research Section, 1935-36; Member 
of the Governing Board, 1936-38; 
Chairman of the Physical Education 
Division, 1937-38; and then was 
elected President of our National 
Association in 1938-39. He has since 
been President of the American 
Academy of Physical Education for 
the years 1948 to 1950. 


So far nothing has been said about 
the many publications of Dr. Cozens. 
From a long list of books and arti- 
cles, a few of his well-known works 
are selected for special attention. His 
Tests and Measurements in Physical 
Education, first published in 1926 in 
collaboration with Dr. John Bovard, 
is a Classic in its field and has gone 
through several editions. So, too, is 
the Nixon-Cozens book, An Intro- 
duction to Physical Education, first 
published in 1934, which gives a 
warm and sound greeting to begin- 
ning physical education students. 
With other prominent collaborators 
to help him, he has done monumen- 
tal work in developing Achievement 
Scales in Physical Education for boys 
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and girls on the elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school levels; and for young 
men and women on the college level. 

His contributions to cultural an- 
thropology are scholarly and have 
given physical education a promi- 
nence it has long needed as a living 
virile force that permeates the life 
of our modern community. In this 
respect, Dr. Cozens has rendered the 
invaluable service of bringing phys- 
ical education closer to the institu: 
tions of education, health, and social 
progress and thereby making it an 
integral part of their goals and pro- 
grams. 

For all these achievements, Dr. 
Cozens has received national and in- 
ternational recognition. He was 
elected member of the American 
Academy of Physical Education in 
1931; he received the Ling Medal 
for Distinguished Service for the 
Health Progress of Children in 1932; 
he was elected as Honor Award Fel- 
low of the AAHPER in 1936; and 
received the Medal of Merit from the 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Pub- 
lic Health, Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1939. The Gulick Award 
of the Association adds one more 
honor to the many that Frederick 
Warren Cozens has already received. 


ANDERSON AWARDS 


Margaret C. Brown, 1953 recipi- 
ent of the Anderson Award of the 
AAHPER, is truly deserving of this 
recognition. Her contributions to 
health and physical education in her 
own State of New Jersey, nationally 
and internationally have added im- 
measurably to the advancement of 
the profession. 

Dr. Brown, president and _ profes- 
sor of education of Panzer College 
of Physical Education and Hygiene, 
East Orange, New Jersey, came from 
St. Lambert, Montreal, to that insti- 
tution in 1921. She was graduated 
from Macdonald College, Canada, 
the Chautauqua School of Physical 
Fducation, the McGill School of 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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HONOR AWARDS 

Ruth Abernathy, associate profes- 
sor of physical education, University 
of California at Los Angeles, has 
given outstanding leadership in 
health, physical education, and _rec- 
reation in 23 years of professional 
service. 

She was born in Oklahoma, and re- 
ceived her early education in the 
public schools of Shawnee. She 
earned the A.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the M.A. and 
Ph.D degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

After teaching physical education 
in the elementary schools of Okla 
homa City, at Christadora House, 
New York City, and at North Illinois 
State Teachers College, she served 
the New York State Education De 
partment as Associate Supervisor ol 
Health Education and Physical Edu- 
cation from 1941-47. For the next 
two years, she was Associate Profes- 
sor, Health and Physical Education, 
at the University of Texas. 

She has served, as member or chair- 
man, of many committees for a varie- 
ty of professional organizations— 
among them the Society of State Di- 
rectors; New York State Department 
of Education; New York AHPER;: 
California AHPER; National Sec- 
tion of Women’s Athletics, AAH- 
PER; Research Council, AAHPER; 
National Conference Facility 
Planning for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, Recreation, and Athletics; 
National Conference on Graduate 
Study in Health Education, Physical 
Fducation, and Recreation; National 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Aalco Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ace Carton Co., Chicago, II. 

Acushnet Process Sales Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 

American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Feit Co., Glenville Conn. 

American Gut String Mfg. €o., Chicago, mm. 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, ! 
American Thread Co., Chicago, ‘WU. 
Ashaway Products, Inc., Ashaway, R. |. 

The Athletic Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
The Bike Web Co., Chicago, tit. 
Boys’ Life, New York, N. 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philedetphie, Pa. 
Brunswick-Balke-Coliender Co., Chicago, mM. 
Burton Manufacturing Co., Jasper, Ala. 


N.Y. 


Cainap Tanning Company, pene. Calif. 
Caron Spinning Co., Rochelle, Iii. 
Carron Net company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
Central States Thread Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Champion Knitwear Co. Inc., Rochester, New York 
Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Samuel Coane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
we ~ Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 

B. A. Corbin G Son Co., Marlboro, Mass. 
Cornell Forge Co., Chicago, 
Cortiand Line Co., Cortland, 
Charles ©. Cox Corp., Mem 
Cramer Chemical Co, Gardner, Kansas 
Crown Fastener Corp., New York, N. Y. 


soe, S. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Rapids, 


R quet Co. Ohio 
J. deBeer G Son, N. Y. 
Dexter-Wayne Co., Lansdale, Pa. 
Dixie ~~ Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dodge, Inc., Chicago, Ill 

J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 
tas Tire G Rubber Corp., New York, N. Y. 


R. J. Ederer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Endicott Johnson “Endicott, 
Everlast, New York, ° 


C. Feise Co., Narberth, Pa. 
Ss Athletic Wear Co., New York, N. Y. 
Field and Flint Co. Brockton, Mass. 
The Fish Net G Twine Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


The General Athletic Prods. Co., Greenville, Ohio 
General Fibre Box Co., West Springfield, ass. 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapo lis, 

General Sportcraft. Co. Ltd., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., $t. Louis, Mo. 

Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Hoaartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Hanno Manufacturing Co., Athens, 

Harvard Specialty Manufacturing Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

H. Harwood G Sons, Natick, Mass. 

James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Hillerich G Bradsby Co., Lou sville, Ky. 

Hilts-Willard Glove Corp., ae New York 

Hirsch Fabrics — New York, We 

Hoffmann-Staffor Tanning Co., Chicos, 

Alan Howard, Inc., New York, 'N. 

The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, Mich: 

Hughes-Consolidated, ‘inc., New Yo rk, 

Hutchinson Bros. Leather €o., ‘Ohio 

Hyde Athletic Shoe Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Illinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Industrial Sports Journal, Chicago, Ili. 
Ivory System, Peabody, Mass. 


Vee. Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, 


Jones G Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
E. P. Juneman Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Arthur Kohn Co., New York, N. Y. 

Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. ‘> 

The Kroydon Co., Maplewood, N. J. 

ng Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 
tica, 

Lemkin Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
The Linen Thread Co., New York, N. Y. 


The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

N. J. Magnan Corp., North Attieboro, Mass. 
Marba, Inc., Buf talo, N 
Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co. Butler, ind. 
Martin Martin, Chicago, 
McLoughlin-Millard, Inc., Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Meyercord Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Moneco Co., New Haven, Conn. 


National Baseball Congress 

National Bowling Council, Toledo, O 

National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., york, 

National Sporting Goods Association, Chicago, 
ill., representing all its sporting goods dealer 


members. 
a Sports Equipment Co., Fond du Lac, 


ratienat Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del. 
F. H. Noble G Company, Chicago, i. 
Nocona Leother Goods Nocona, Texas 
Nonpariel Manufacturing St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver Bros., 725 Arch St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
The Ohio-Kentucky Mfg. Co., Ada, Ohio 


Palm, Fechteler G Co., Weehawken, N. J. 
Ben Pearson Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Pedersen Manufacturing Co., Wilton, Conn. 
Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pa. 
hillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 
Powers Manufacturing Co., Waterloo, lowa 
A. H. Pugh Printing > Cincinnati, Ohio 


Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Geo. A. ry Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Red Fox —_ (Division of Cullum & Boren 
Co.), las, 

Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, 

ass. 
John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
A. H. Ross G Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Sand Knitting Mills Co., 
Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, C 

Scholastic Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
The Seamless Rubber Go., New Haven, Conn. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, III. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co., Kansas City, Kansos 
R. S. L. Shuttlecocks Co., 
Siegmund Werner, Inc., ‘New York 

d. W. Simon Co., New York, N. vy." 

William Skinner & Sons, New York, N. 
Manufacturing Co., Alexander City, 


A. G. Spalding G Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Sporting News, St. i s, Mo. 

Sports Age, New York, 
Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., then. Mass. 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 


Mass. 
H. Swoboda G Son, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tober Baseball Mfg. Co., Manchester, Conn. 
True Temper ve Cleveland, Ohio 
Tucker-Brame Athletic Mfg. Co., Batesville, Miss. 


Union Welt Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N.Y 
Universal Bleacher Co., Ch 1. 


Victor Sports, Inc., Chicago, III. 

Virginia Rubatex Div. American Indus- 
tries, Inc., Bedford, 

W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., _ Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner G Adler Co., New York, N. Y. 
Western Auto Supply Ge. Kansas Cit ity, Mo. 
Wilson Sporting “Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Worthington Ball Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Cc. W. Zumbiel Co., Norwood, Ohio 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an 
associate membership comprised of a considerable 
number of: sporting goods dealers, ay ally 
spread throughout the United States. Space does not 
allow listing of these dealers individually. 


make possible the non-profit programs of the Athletic Institute. 
| 
\ 
| 
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Anderson Awards 
(Continued from page 25) 


Physical Education at McGill Uni- 
versity. Her Bachelor's and Master's 
work were completed at Rutgers 
University and she received the 
Ed.D. degree in the field of adminis- 
tration and supervision in teacher 
education from New York Univer- 
sity in 1944. 

In the international scene, Dr. 
Brown served as an ofhcial with the 
United States Women's Gymnastic 
‘eam at the Olympic Games in Berlin 
in 1936, London in 1948, and Hel- 
sinki in 1952. She was delegate for the 
Amateur Athletic Union to the wom- 
en's division of the International 
Federation of Gymnastics on these 
occasions and she contributed to the 
development of better polic ies, prac- 
tices, and officiating in women’s in- 
ternational gymnastics. She was a 
guest of honor at the 1938 Sokol 
Festival in Czechoslovakia and a 
representative of the AAHPER at 
the International Conference on 
Physical Education, Recreation, and 
Rehabilitation in London, 1948. 

Professional associations have 
benefited greatly from Dr. Brown's 
services. She worked for years to pro- 
mote the formation of student sec- 
tions of the New Jersey Association 
for Health and Physical Education 
and the Eastern District Association 
and was appointed chairman of a 
committee to recommend proc edures 
for establishing a student section in 
the Eastern District Association in 
1941. In the Eastern District Asso- 
ciation, she was a member of the 
Representative Assembly, 1946-49, 
and chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, 1950-51. In the Nation- 
al Association she was a member of 
the President’s Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, 1940-41, and 
chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Professional Ethics, 1948-50. 

In the New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education, Dr. 
Brown served on many committees 
and was President in 1947-48, when 
she was also Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Human Relations of the New 
Jersey Education Association. In the 
New Jersey Association of Colleges 
and Universities she was a member 
of the board of directors, 1944-50, 
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program chairman, 1949-50, and 
president, 1950-51. 

An administrator, educator, writ- 
er, and speaker, Dr. Brown has con- 
tributed to professional literature 
and research in both teacher educa- 
tion and physical education, and has 
given numerous addresses and _ lec- 
ture-demonstrations for educational 
organizations, Community groups 
and educational television. She ini- 
tiated programs of professional labo- 
ratory experiences and conferences 
for integration of student teaching. 

The New Jersey Association for 
Health and Physical Education con- 
ferred on Dr. Brown the highest 
award for distinguished service in 
1948. In the same year, trustees, 
alumni, students of the college, col- 
leagues and friends honored her 
25th anniversary with a Testimonial 
Dinner and Portrait Presentation. 
She is listed in Who's Who in Amer- 
ica. 


RECIPIENT OF THE Anderson 
Honor Award of the AAHPER, 
Thomas E. McDonough has served 
with honor and distinction as teach- 
er, counselor, lecturer, author, and 
administrator. 

Born in La Crosse, Wisconsin, Mr. 
McDonough graduated from the La 
Crosse State ‘Teachers College. Pea- 
body College granted him both the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees. Graduate 
studies were pursued at Columbia 
University, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, and the University of Kentucky. 

Mr. McDonough began his teach- 
ing career in the public schools of 
Bluffton, Indiana, in 1920. One year 
later he was appointed Supervisor of 
Physical Education, city schools, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. During 1924 and 
1925, he served as Director and 
Counselor of Boys Clubs, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. From 1925 to 
1928 Mr. McDonough was Director 
of Physical Education, Peabody Dem- 
onstration School. In 1928, he be- 
came Director of Physical Education 
and Athletics and Professor of Physi- 
cal Education, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College. In 1942 he 
accepted his present position as Di- 
rector of Athletics and Professor of 
Physical Education, Emory Univer- 
sity. During the summers of 1924, 


1925, and 1926, he served as Director 
of Life Magazine's Boys Camp. 

Mr. McDonough has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the literature 
of physical education. His articles 
on health, physical education, recrea- 
tion, and athletics have been widely 
acclaimed by colleagues in education. 

Mr. McDonough is a distinguished 
member of the AAHPER, Phi Delta 
Kappa, and Omicron Delta Kappa. 
In 1944, he became an AAHPER 
Honor Award Fellow and in 1951 
was made Honor Award Fellow olf 
the Southern District. 

He received the Creative Award 
from the American Academy of Phys- 
ical Education in 1952; and he was 
elected as a Fellow in the American 
Academy of Physical Education in 
1953. 


Honor Awards 


(Continued from page 25) 


Committee on Upgrading Graduate 
and Undergraduate Preparation in 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation; American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education. 

A speaker of note, she has served 
as speaker, chairman, and discussion 
leader at many local, state, district, 
and national meetings of the AAH- 
PER and_ affiliated organizations. 
Further service has been rendered in 
New York, Texas, and California as 
a survey consultant in health educa- 
tion and physical education. 

Dr. Abernathy has contributed 
many articles to educational journals 
and served as co-author and editor 
of four manuals and bulletins of the 
New York State War Council. She 
was a member of the steering Com- 
mittee for the AAHPER Research 
Council Monograph Research Meth- 
ods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation; she was a con- 
tributing author to the AAHPER 
Research Council publication Meas- 
urement in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and to Demo- 
cratic Practices in Physical Education 
by the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, UCLA. She served as section 
editor as well as contributing author 
to the firsts AAHPER Year Book. 

She is the author of Expenditures 
and Service in Physical Education, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Program Planning 
for the 
Community Schoo! 


Careful joint plans 


can avoid conflicts 


by JOSEPH E. CURTIS 


Area Recreation Supervisor 
Baltimore County, Maryland 


HE COMMUNITY SCHOOL, 
the combined school-recrea- 
tion center, has been the subject of 
a great deal of writing and research 
during recent years. This research 
has stressed the importance of joint- 
ly planned land procurement and 
development, and building design, 
aimed toward providing facilities 
suitable for joint use by both educa- 
tion and recreation agencies. 

This idea of joint facility plan- 
ning is thoroughly sound. There is, 
however, another equally important 
factor in the concept of the commu- 
nity school which has not been 
stressed or developed — sufficiently. 
This is the jointly planned program 
of recreation-education sports and 
leisure-time activities. 


Need for Joint Plan 


In most instances where school 
facilities are used jointly by educa- 
tion and recreation, a large percent- 
age of the children and youths take 
part in the programs of both agen- 
cies. That is, they attend the school 
during school hours, taking part in 
intramurals, physical education, and 
extracurricular activities, and they 
also participate in the recreation 
program utilizing the same school 
facilities after school hours, during 
evenings, and on Saturdays. When 
this seemingly obvious fact is ig- 
nored and the two programs do not 
dovetail, the boys and girls become 
confused and often lose interest in 
both programs. 


Local recreation basketball teams use the school gymnasium. 


For example, during this past fall 
season, one recreation department 
opened a touch football program 
for boys on a_ local junior-high 
school field. Interest was only mild 
and attendance lagged. It was only 
after two discouraging weeks that 
the disinterested attitude was ex- 
plained. The physical education 
department of the same school was 
promoting intramural soccer on a 
large scale at that very time, having 
announced to the gym classes that 
their “own” touch football program 
would begin several weeks later. 
Pre-season joint planning and “dove 
tailing’ could have avoided this. 


Making It Work 

To make this co-operative plan 
work, both the recreation and edu 
cation agencies involved must sacri- 
fice some of their autonomy and in 
dependence in curriculum and pro- 
gram planning, and work together 
toward a compromise program, 
adaptable to both. It is recom- 
mended that meetings be scheduled 
semiannually representa 
uves of both the recreation and edu- 
cation departments for formulating 
co-ordinated programs. 

All sports and activities in which 
both departments or agencies might 
be concerned would be discussed at 
these meetings and a co-ordinated 
schedule or program could be set 
up. Sports and leisure-time activities 
common to both agencies would 
constitute the mainstays of such a 
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program and these should be sched- 
uled so that they complement each 
other. For example, the teaching of 
basketball fundamentals ought to 
begin a few weeks in advance of the 
opening of basketball team organi 
zation and league play by the rec 
reation agency. When an activity o1 
sport is to be included in only one 
of the two agency programs, an el 
fort should be made to schedule this 
activity so that it will not compete 
with the program of the other de 
partment or agency. ‘This may, in 
some cases, mean a fairly simple 
joint program in the beginning, but 
this should not prove a deterrent. 


Opportunities Offered 


Physical education, of course, of 
fers the greatest Opportunities for 
joint cducation-recreation planning. 
The extensive sports programs op 
erated by most public recreation 
agencies often run parallel to the 
intramural and varsity programs of 
the local schools. Working together, 
the school and the recreation depart 
ment can make great strides in the 
teaching and development of basic 
skill techniques which are so im 
portant physically and mentally to 
growing youth. 

The school is. best equipped to 
teach the skills used in sports and 
leisure-time activities. Recreation is 
best equipped to provide a pleasut 
able program framework within 
which the individual can, volun 
tarily, use and develop those basic 
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skills learned in school. Attendance 
at school is compulsory; hence it 
provides the better teaching or train- 
ing situation. Participation in rec- 
reation is voluntary and _ provides 
greater opportunities for the exer- 
cising of new skills, not only in 
physical education but in all forms 
of leisure-time pursuits. 

This does not imply that recrea- 
tion should take over the running 
of intramural and varsity sports, or 
that the school go no further than 
teaching only basic skill techniques. 
It does imply that both education 
and recreation are, to an extent, spe- 
cialties, and that by improving their 
respective specialties while working 
together, they can produce a much 
more effective over-all program of 
skill teaching and development in 
their students and participants. 


Economy 


Asother important reason for the 
jointly planned program is the econ- 
omy involved. For example, the 
same type of equipment and sup- 
plies are purchased simultaneously 
by both education and recreation. 
Step into any large school gymna- 
sium during daytime gym class or 
team practice and you'll probably 
see four or five basketballs in use. 
Visit that same gymnasium during 
evening recreation programs and 
chances are you'll see four or five 
different, recreation-purchased —bas- 
ketballs in play or practice. When 
both sets of balls are being pur- 
chased with public funds, such du- 
plication is wasteful. Such equip- 
ment should be purchased and used 
jointly. Additional economies would 
include reduced expenditures for 
heating and lighting school build- 
ings, overtime payments to jani- 
torial help, and extra leadership per- 
sonnel. 


Genuine Popular Demand 

Alert citizen groups are becoming 
increasingly interested in the advan- 
tages connected with this joint pro- 
graming by education and_ recrea- 
tion. Herein lies a point on which 
education, in general, has not been 
as progressive as it might be. Com- 
munity use of the schools is increas- 
ing, not merely because recreation 
agencies have encouraged the idea, 
but because of genuine popular de- 
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mand. The people are taking closer 
looks at their schools and facilities, 
and they feel more possessive of 
these plants than ever before. 

Education, for the most part, is 
co-operating by opening gymnas- 
iums, Clubrooms, workshops, etc., so 
that community groups may use 
them. Too often, however, here the 
co-operation begins and ends. Little 
apparent interest is shown in the 
planning of the recreation program 
or in its problems and accomplish- 
ments. School authorities frequently 
appear to view the school-recrea- 
tion program as a “Johnnie-come- 
lately,” or as an uninvited foster 
child thrust into education’s home. 
Community groups participating in 
school-recreation programs sense and 
resent this attitude and are increas- 
ingly favoring more recreational use 
of our newer school plants. 

“School grounds and gyms are being 
more extensively used for recreation activi- 
ties. . .. The added burden on_ school 
budgets is insignificant compared with the 
benefits derived and the gain in commu- 
nity goodwill... . There is every evidence 
that it will be increasingly difficult to pro- 
cure the funds necessary for increased 
teachers’ salaries, and for the additional 
teachers, school buildings and equipment 
necessary to provide educational facilities 
for a greatly increased school population 
certain to be enrolled in public schools at 
least throughout the late fifties and the 
sixties. The need for greatly extended and 
more effective public relations efforts is 
clearly indicated.”! 

Education and recreation leaders, 
heeding this rising tide of popular 
feeling, should plan jointly so as to 
dovetail on such basic items as time 
schedules; purchase of equipment; 
number, age, and sex of partici- 
pants; and responsibility for mainte- 
nance where school buildings are 
being used by both departments. 
Thus, over-all effectiveness of both 
departments will be increased, siz- 
able economies will be realized, and 
the progressive thinking of both 
public agencies will be evident to 
citizens using the school facilities. 


Revamping Our Concepts 


An important phase of the 
groundwork for effective joint pro- 
gram planning must be a complete 
revamping of our concept of the 


Douglass & Grieder. American Public 
Education. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1948, 


function of the school in the com- 

munity. Many of the stock ideas 

need replacing by newer, sounder 
concepts. Teachers and recreation 
leaders must study and appreciate 
each other's problems and act ac- 
cordingly. In those cases where 
school teachers serve also as part- 
time recreation leaders, this step 
should not be difficult. However, 
the thinking must reach top level as 
well, for here the gap between the 
departments can best be narrowed. 

Some specific examples of program 
activities in which both education 
and recreation can co-operate effec- 
tively are: 

Parades: 

Education — may contribute music, bands, 
art work, tloats, signs, dramatic skits, 
costumes. 

Recreation—may contribute publicity, 
community contacts, prizes, line of 
march, police contacts, and permits. 

Sports: 

Education — contact with students, assem- 
bly demonstrations, skill training in gym 
classes, first aid, visual aids, trained per- 
sonnel, sports clinics. 

Recreation—tournaments, prizes, publicity, 
special events, playgrounds. 

Dramatics: 

Education — English classes, experienced 
teachers, assembly programs, dramatics, 
make-up, and dress-making classes. 

Kecreation — dramatics clubs, theater par- 
ties, plays, workshops, visits by celebri- 
ties, play-writing contests, publicity, 
prizes, television and radio, Leen Centers, 
and playgrounds. 

Arts & Crafts: 

Education — woodworking shop, art Classes, 
instruction, trained personnel, school dis 
plays, teachers with special interests. 

Recreation—community displays, art shows, 
contests, prizes, publicity, trips to other 
locations, hobby and craft clubs, com- 
munity art and craft shows, playgrounds. 


The list is almost unlimited and 
could include such additional activ- 
ities as concerts, socials, and play- 
ground activities. 

The community whose school 
building and grounds represent the 
result of joint planning by local 
education and recreation depart- 
ments is fortunate indeed. Now, let 
that community put its school-rec- 
reation plant to the most effective 
and economical use possible by in- 
stituting the other equally impor- 
tant factor, the jointly planned pro- 
gram of education-recreation sports 
and leisure-time activities. * 
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The Academy of Physical Education 
—An Explanation 


by DAVID K. BRACE 


President, American Academy of Physical Education 


Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion?” Many men and women inter- 
ested in physical education, health 
education, and recreation ask this 
question. This article is in answer 
to their desire to know more about 
this professional organization, afhli- 
ated with the AAHPER. 


“_e WHAT IS the American 


Founding of the Academy 


Under the stimulation of Clark 
W. Hetherington, a meeting was 
called at the Hotel Astor in the fall 
of 1926 to lay the foundation of an 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation. This Academy was to corre- 
spond, in physical education, to the 
American Academy of Science, the 
American Academy of Medicine, 
and similar organizations. Five lead- 
ers in our profession — Clark W. 
Hetherington, R. Tait McKenzie, 
William Burdick, Thomas A. Storey, 
and Jay B. Nash—met and agreed to 
prepare for the founding of the 
Academy by electing five new mem- 
bers each year until there were 30 
members, and then to establish the 
Academy formally. Professor Heth- 
erington was elected temporary 
President. 

By 1930 there had been elected 29 
members, and in this year the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education 
was publicly founded with 29 Char- 
ter Fellows. Dr. R. Tait McKenzie 
was elected first President. Since 
that time, the other presidents have 
included Drs. John Brown, Mabel 
Lee, Arthur Steinhaus, Jay B. Nash, 
C. H. McCloy, Frederick W. Cozens, 
Rosalind Cassidy, S$. C. Staley, and 
David K. Brace. 


Academy Fellows 

Fellows in the Academy include 
both men and women. Membership 
is now limited to 100 Active Fellows. 
At present there are 72 Active Fel- 
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lows, 18 Retired Fellows, 16 Active 
Fellows Deceased, 15 Associate Fel- 
lows, 22 Corresponding (foreign) 
Fellows, 5 Corresponding Fellows 
Deceased, and 9 Fellows In Memo- 
riam. The Corresponding Fellows 
represent 14 foreign countries. 


Purpose and Functions 

The general purpose of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education 
is “to advance knowledge and com- 
mon understanding, to raise stand- 
ards, and to bestow honors in physi- 
cal education and in related areas.” 
The functions of the Academy in- 
clude: election as Fellows of per- 
sons who have made significant pro- 
fessional contributions, stimulation 
of the profession through such trust 
funds as may be available, dissemi- 
nation of professional information 
within this country and in foreign 
lands, assistance in the passage of 
appropriate legal measures, and rec- 
ognition of meritorious and scholar- 
ly achievements by indicative awards 
and citations. 

Membership in the Academy in- 
cludes professional people whose 
primary interests may be in health 
education or in recreation as well as 
in physical education, but only those 
are elected as Active Fellows who 
have made significant contributions 
to physical education either through 
research, writings, or outstanding 
service over and above expected per- 
formance in professional positions. 


Meetings 


The Academy meets annually. On 
the years of national meetings of 
the American Association for 
Health, Physical Fducation, and 
Recreation the Academy meets just 
prior to the National Convention of 
the Association. In 1953 the Acad- 
emy held its 27th annual meeting at 
the Hotel Shoreland, Chicago, Feb 
ruary 16, 17, and 18. 


Awards and Citations 


One of the most significant sery 
ices of the Academy is the conferring 
of Awards and Citations. Awards 
are given to individuals who have 
made some distinct contribution to 
physical education and its related 
fields. Citations are made to organi 
zations or agencies because of out 
standing programs related to physi 
cal education. Awards are not made 
to members of the Academy. 

The 


distinct 


Awards and Citations are 
honors and are not easily 
won. Thus, a year may pass in which 
one or more of the awards may not 
be conferred. However, over the 
years the Academy has given 14 Re 
search Awards, 9 
Awards, 5 


Administrative 
Awards, 10 
Creative Awards, and 24 Program 
Citations. 


Publication 


For the year 1953, the Academy 
has given its Research Award to Pet 
Mlof Astrand of the Central Insti 
tute of Gymnastics, Stockholm, 
Sweden, for investigations of the 
physiological basis of individual dif 
ferences in physical performance, as 
reported in the publication, Experi 
mental Studies of Physical Capacity 
in Relation to Age and Sex. 

The Administrative Award went 
to A. Helen Martikainen, chief of 
the Section on Health Education of 
the Public, of the World Health Or. 
ganization, Geneva, Switzerland, for 
her success in having organized an 
independent section on Health Edu 
cation of the Public. 


The Publication Award went this 
year to the yearbook of the Associa 
tion for Supervision and Curricu 
lum Development entitled, Foste) 
ing Mental Health in Our Schools 

The Creative Award was bestowed 
upon Thomas FE. McDonough of 
[Emory University for his initiative 
in creating and promoting — the 
“Havalanta Games,” a fiesta bring 
ing together in friendly competition 
athletes of Havana, Cuba, and At 
lanta, Georgia, and thus creating. a 
community project leading to inter 
national understanding. 

The Program Citation for 19538 
was conferred on the Board of Pub 
lic Instruction of the School District 
of Philadelphia for its pioneering in 
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Health Teaching Units 


PART II 


(Part I appeared in June) 


Project of a Committee on Health Instruction 
of the Society of State Directors of AAHPER 


(To be concluded in October) 


Unit 2. GROWING UP 


by Mary Evelyn Miles 
Caroline High School 
Denton, Maryland 


Personal and emotional problems result- 
ing from irregular maturation rates are 
common with pupils of junior-high-school 
age. Unless satisfactorily solved they can 
lead to serious maladjustments on the part 
of the child. Some of the chief methods for 
discovering the problems connected with 
growth and development are: 


A. The Problem 


1. Observations of pupils in the classroom. 
2. Questions and problems raised by the 
pupils themselves. 

3. Observations of pupils during their play 
periods and at school recreation nights. 

4 Written problem lists from each pupil. 
5. Discussions at intervals with individuals 
and with groups. 


B. Objectives 

1. General 

lo help children understand their own 
growth problems. 

2. Specific 

(a) ‘Yo help pupils understand that “grow- 
ing up” creates new and puzzling problems 
and that there are intelligent ways of 
coping with them. 

(b) To help pupils understand that large 
height and weight gains are common at 
this stage of growth. 

(c) To help pupils see that every person is 
different, with a different body build and 
a different maturation rate. 

(d) To help pupils understand that hered- 
ity partially influences growth patterns. 
(e) To learn reasons for clumsiness, huge 
appetites, and other changes which “never 
used to bother them.” 

(1) To learn some of the functions of cer 
tain glands. 

(g) To learn the ways in which certain 
health practices may affect growth. 

(h) To learn to accept oneself as a person. 


C. Procedure 


1. Approaches for arousing pupil inter- 
est 

(a) After the class had met often enough 
for the pupils and teacher to become well 
enough acquainted to gain confidence in 
each other, each pupil listed some of his 
problems related to growth. these 
we compiled a list of “common problems.” 
The similarity of these lists was very notice- 
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able. Some common problems were: Why 
am I so fat? What makes me clumsy? Will 
1 be more attractive later on? 

(b) Class discussions were kept on a very 
informal basis with the result that many 
other questions were a natural outgrowth. 
(c) The pupils were asked to bring to 
class pictures of children of all ages, includ- 
ing those of themselves, to illustrate growth 
changes. 

2. Specific questions and problems 

(a) List some of your personal problems 
connected with “growing up.” 

(b) Develop a chart showing how each 
bour of your day and night is spent. Study 
for possible health problems. 

(c) Can one tell what one’s eventual 
height and body build will be? 

(Gd) How does the body grow and keep it- 
self in good repair? 

(c) What is meant by the statement 
“growth is uneven"? 

(f) Why are junior-high-school boys and 
girls apt to be hungry a great deal of the 
time? 

(g) Why is it important for a person to 
learn to accept himself as he is? 

(h) Give some examples of people who 
have faced their problems squarely and 
successfully solved them. 

(i) Are there any special physical require- 
ments for success? 

3. Activities selected and learning  situa- 
tions provided for helping pupils answer 
their questions. 

(a) The pupils kept a personal growth rec- 
ord during the study of the unit. 

(b) Charts were prepared showing weight 
and body-build forecasts. 

(c) Pictures were collected to show that 
“Success and Fame Come to All Types of 
Body Build.” 

(d) The pupils were requested to bring in 
snapshots to show how each had changed 
in size and proportion since babyhood. 

(c) Posters were made to remind us of 
ways to keep strong and to promote growth. 
(f) Families were studied to discover what 
characteristics might be inherited. 

(g) The specific questions listed by the 
pupils were discussed in class. 

(h) Pupils were encouraged to talk over 
their problems on physical, emotional, and 
social growth with parents. 

(i) Each pupil prepared a list of health 
habits he or she needed to stress. In this 
way building better health practices be- 
came a part of each youth’s daily program. 
(j) Each pupil outlined a program for 
making better adjustments to his or her 
school and home environment. 


(k) All the pupils made a summary of 
things learned about growing up which 
they thought would help them in meeting 
their individual problems. 


D. Evaluation 

1. In terms of the stated general objective, 
this group came to realize that each per 
son in the group had problems connected 
with “growing up” and that they were, for 
the most part, very similar. This knowl- 
edge helped to give the pupils a_ better 
and more wholesome understanding of 
themselves and their own problems. 

2. In terms of specific objectives 

(a) The pupils learned through group dis- 
cussion that difficulties in growing up are 
universal. 

(b) They accepted the fact that as adoles- 
cents they could learn effective ways to 
cope with their problems. 


Through 


discussion, 


group 
teen-agers realized that every- 
one had problems in growing up. 


(c) They gained an understanding of stages 
of growth; they demonstrated their own 
status by making a growth chart and plac- 
ing themselves properly on it. 

(d) They talked over with parents such 
problems as inherited physical characteris 
tics and their significance. 

(ec) They accepted the fact that because 
their different body parts grow at varying 
rates awkwardness and disproportion may 
result temporarily. 

(f) Many pupils strengthened health habits 
and developed new ones. 

(g) They learned and tried new methods 
of facing personal, emotional, and_ social 
problems. Instances in which we saw this 
demonstrated were: 

(i) At lunch hour as part of a larger 
social gathering they demonstrated their 
ability to get along better with youths out 
side their own group. 

(ii) On the playground and in the gym- 
nasium, there was evidence of more under- 
standing of one another's abilities, rights, 
and interests. 

(iii) A better choice was made of workers 
to serve on committees. 


Teaching Aids 
1. Books, pamphlets, and charts 
Federal Security Agency, U. §. Children’s 
Bureau: Guiding the Adolescent. Wash 
ington, D. C. U. S. Children’s Bureau. 
(Continued on page 34) 
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GIRLS’ 
GYM 


STYLE 285. The latest style | 
for gym wear. Sleeveless, sport 


collar, short type bottom, 
straight with cuffs. One Piece. / 
Soeeee suit. Made in Cadet Blue, Jade 


ag Green, Wine, Yellow, White. at 
3.25 


SEE - - 

NEXT THREE PAGES 
VALUES IN GYM SUITS 
FROM 


362-372 MARQUETTE ST., FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SHORTS & BLOUSES 


Here are the shorts and blouses so popular with girls. 


Styled in the latest fashion, up-to-date in every particular and made of 
select materials, all sanforized, for gym class use. Girls will be proud 
to wear these fine shorts and blouses in all sports and for vacation, thus 
serving a double purpose. 


T-99 
Shorts 


STYLE T20 SHORTS. The popular favorite with 
students and teachers. Well cut, straight style, 
with darts and gripper side closing. Fitted legs, 
roomy hip pocket, and turnback cuffs. Just the 
Practical shorts for your gym class. 


Spor-Teen (Twill) — Navy, Royal, Red, White 


@ $2.00 
Playtex (Heavier Twill) — Navy, Royal, Red, 
T-20 @ $2.15 


STYLE T99 SHORTS. Two pockets give these 
shorts the latest sports detail. Straight cut, with 
trim fitting legs, form-fitting zipper back closing. 
Turn back cuffs. An excellent shorts style for 
all occasions. 


Playtex (Twill) —Navy, Royal, Wine, Kelly, White 
@ $2.35 


STYLE T80 SHORTS. Classic pleated shorts used 
in many schools. Side gripper closing, darted 


back. A practical and popular short in sanforized, 
colorfast Gymweave. 

Cadet Blue, Jade Green, White, Navy @ $1.60 
STYLE T80C SHORTS. Style T80 shorts with 
matching innerbloomer ............ @ $2.45 


Blouses 
STYLE $50 BLOUSE. Smart slip-over blouse, 
pocket, yoke-action back. Long to stay tucked 
in. Easy to put on and off, with no buttons to 

T-80 lose. White Broadcloth or White Gymweave 

@ $2.25 


STYLE $60 BLOUSE. Distinctive with its V-shaped 
yoke and notched lapels. Different from the or- 
dinary gym blouse. Yoke action back. 

White Broadcloth or Gymweave ...... @ $2.50 


STYLE $70 BLOUSE. Popular gripper front blouse, 
yoke action back. Sport collar, pocket. Extra long 
to stay tucked in. White Broadcloth @ $2.35 


STYLE $70-L BLOUSE. Same as Style S70 in the 
latest sleeveless fashion. White Broadcloth 


@ $2.15 


STYLE 268 “EASY- 
ON”. Gripper front 
Style tunic suit with 
matching elastic leg 
bloomers. Slips on and ae | 
off in a jiffy, open 
from neckline to hem. 
Deep pleated action 
back, flared skirt, at- 
tached belt with non- 
rust buckle, pocket, 
and action styled 
sleeve make this suit 
outstanding for gym 
use, 


Cadet Blue, White, 
Jade Green, and Yel- 
@ $4.95 


GRIPPER 


~ DIRECT TO YOU 


National Suits are made in 
our own factory and sold 
direct to the schools. If your 
school desires to purchase 
suits thru your dealer, we 
can ship suits to them. 
Prices will vary as your deal- 
er needs to cover cost of 
handling for you. 


Order your suits in age sizes: 
8 to 20 inclusive. All ship- 
ments are prepaid by us. As 
is our custom we will include 
to you one extra suit for 
each full dozen you order. 


You can buy these suits 
confident of their superior 
quality, or we will be glad to 
send you samples and names 
of schools who regularly buy 
National Gym Suits. 


Orders are now being 
promptly filled from stock. 


Style 266 “Pan Hel- 
lenic’”. Flatteringly 
flared skirt, fitted 
waist, separate bloom- 
ers, cool cap sleeves 
make this smooth fit- 
ting slip-over style a 
favorite with students 
and instructors alike. 
Generously cut, deep 
gathers in blouse back 
and front, wide 
set in waist 
band. Smooth 
side zipper 
closing. White, 
Cadet Blue, 
Yellow, Wine, 
Jace Green 


@ $4.95 
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TWO.-IN- 
ONE 
SHORTS & 
BLOOMER 


FAVORITES 


STYLE 235 BLOOMERETTE. 
The up-to-date version ot an 
all time favorite. Full cut elas- 
tic legs make this suit adapt- 
able for any sport. Non-rust, 
gripper front opening to below 
the waist for quick and easy 
fit. Deep pleated action back 
for a full arm = swing 
without stress or strain. At- 

tached, double stitched belt Your 
with non-rust buckle. Double , 
stitched at all points of strain. G ! ris 
Cadet Blue, Jade Green, White, 
Wine, Yellow, Red @ $3.15 


Deserve 
THE BEST! 


STYLE 255 “TUCKAWAY”™. 
The Three-in-one combination. 
Blouse, shorts, inner- 
bloomer all combined into this 
one exceptionally styled suit. 
Elastic leg is attached to the 
hem of the suit in such a way 
that there is no outward evi- 
dence of gathering. Action cut 
back gives plenty of room for 
comfort in any activity. At- 
FOUR tached belt with non-rust buc- 


PLEATED kle. Non-rust gripper front 


closing to below waist. Double 
FRONT Stitched at points of strain 
Cadet: Blue, Jade Green, Wine, 
Yellow, White @ $3.50 


\ 

he 
STYLE 245 “WINNER”. On par with the fin- 
est, the Winner takes honors with its smart 
design of four deep pleats in front and the 
darted, fitted back. Deep pleated action back 
(see photograph) and action styled sleeve al- 
. low for complete freedom of motion. Double 
stitched belt has non-rust buckle. Non-rust 
gripper fastener front opens to below the waist. 
Double stitched at all points of strain. Cadet 
Blue, Jade Green, Wine, White, Yellow, and 

STYLE 245C. Same as Style 245 with attached Miers 
or schools who 
inner bloomer of matching material. Elastic in 


in suits, but like 


PINNIES 


Pinnies identify teams, individuals, 
easily, quickly, positively, for fast- 
er, fairer games. Teams of dis 
tinctive colors are a sure aid for 
better team work—better presen- 
tation, easier to officiate 


the appearance of 
shorts Full inner 


NEW PLEATED 


bloomer ttached 
ACTION BACK PRO- 
VIDES MORE FREEDOM to eliminate bulk. On and off in a jiffy. Pinnies slip 
Greater freedom from ness $4.00 over the head freely and tie on 


either side with a wide, strong, 
tape. 


shoulder to waist with 
this new pleated back 
mm Cut in one smooth piece, 
the two generous sewed- 
) in pleats from shoulder 


to waist provide new 
room for arm and shoulder 
action. No center pleat 


7 
| Will take hard usage. Made from our finest, washable, 
to stick out of place in 
action. 


material in bright colors—blue, green, yellow, red— 
\ 
The action back is 


Priced right at 75c each. Order style 200 
standard on Style ‘ 
No. 235 and 245. SPORTS EQUIP. 
COMPANY 


362-372 N. MARQUE 
FOND DU LAC, W 
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“NATIONAL CHEERLEADER UNI- 
FORMS are well tailored, long wearing, 
and snappily designed tor cheerleading 
comfort and attractiveness. You, like 
thousands of high schools and colleges, 
will be greatly pleased with service and 
appearance.” 

NEWTON LOKEN, Cheerleader Advisor 


University of Michigan and Nationally 
nductor CHEERLEADING 


STYLE 22 CHEERLEADER 
BLOUSE 

With its Peter Pan Collar, long 
sieeves, zipper, back closing, 
darted waist, this blouse has 
an extra touch of the femi- 
nine that girls like. Attached 
to matching tights, it flatters 
the youthful figure. 

Sport Gabardine ..... 
Celanese Satin 

Co-ed Gab 


STYLE 440 BALLERINA SKIRT 


OUR BEST 
SELLING 
BLOUSE 

AND 
SKIRT 


The ‘‘made-for-cheering™ skirt 
Ballerina style, very full. 
Wide 3-inch waistband with 
side zipper closing. Can be 
worn ideally with any jacket 
or blouse. (Be sure to add 2- 
inches extra to length to in- 
clude waistband.) 
Sport Gabardine 
Celanese Satin 
Co-ed Gab... 
NOTE: Contrasting lin- 
ing in above skirt— 


NATIONAL CHEERLEADER UNIFORMS are 
available in a wide variety of materials. 
SPORT GABARDINE. Top quality cotton gabar- 
dine, sanforized, colorfast. Bright colors. Will 
take hard wear and laundering. All school 
colors. 

CELANESE SATIN. For those who like bright 
colors and lustre. High quality, will give long 
wear. Dry cleaning recommended. Most school CONTRASTING 
colors. MAJORETTE 
COED GAB. High quality rayon gabardine. Soft BLOUSE! 
draping quality. Wrinkle-resistant. Colorfast. 
Long wearing. Dry cleaning recommended. 
Most school colors. 

NOTE: ALL COLORS ARE TRUE, NOT NECES- 
SARILY AS PRINTED. 


STYLE 77 CHEERLEADER JACKET 
This jacket, with Style 550 skirt has won 
more cheerleader tournaments than any 
other style. There is class and style in the 
short jacket, with tight waistband, zipper 
front closing, military stand-up collar, long 
sleeves, slenderizing waist. Ideal for group 


LOTS OF = “ies 


STYLE AND Sport Gabardine 
DASH! Celanese Satin 
Co-ed Gab 


STYLE 550 CHEERLEADER SKIRT 


The perfect complement to Style 77 jacket 
Three inverted pleats front and back. Pleats 
may be stitched down or loose from waist- 
band, whichever you prefer. Skirt is extra 
wide at bottom. Zipper side closing 1'2” 
waistband. Solid or contrasting colors 

Sport Gabardine $ 9.50 
Celanese Satin ; . $10.50 
Co-ed Gab . $10.50 


STYLE M-6 MAJORETTE JACKET - 


Jaunty. The military look with feminine details. Halt 
belt with buckle can be worn in front or back. Zipper 
front closing, front peak details. Military stand-up col 
lar. Contrasting piping sleeve trim. Especially attractive 
when worn with style 440 Cheerleader Skirt. (as shown) 
Sport Gabardine 

Celanese Satin 

Co-ed Gab 


STYLE 440 CHEERLEADER SKIRT 
The ballerina skirt with wide 3-inch waistband is a 
favorite for cheering. See how well it goes with any type 
blouse or jacket. (Be sure to add 2 inches extra to 
length to include waistband.) 


Cheerleader’s 
Handbook 


We have just publish- 
ed a new, illustrated, 52 
page book on cheerlead- 
ing. It contains chapters 
on how to organize a 


Sport Gabardine 
Celanese Satin |. 


Co-ed Gab 


SPORTS EQUIP. 


COMPANY 


362-372 N. MARQUETTE ST, 
OU LAC, WISCONSIN 


$6.50 
$8.00 
$8.00 


cheer leader squad, which 
students to select, purposes and 
objectives in cheerleading. The book 
has 159 selected yells, chosen as best from 
a large number submitted by schools. 

Looking for a new nickname for your team? The 
book has over 350 suggested team names; also, 
100 different color combinations. 

Anyone interested in cheerleading wil! find this 
book an invaluable aid. Send 25¢ for handling 
and postage to National Sports Equipment 
Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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BETTER 


EAKFAST 


BOOSTER YOUR COMMUNITY 


i 


Young Women Eat Better 
Breakfast, 

According To Cereal Institute ion: y 


CHIcaco — An im 
‘ the amount of break 
young women 


provement in| they had one lid 
fast eaten by | no solid food 
by the; Also, 38 per cent of yo 
mo Roper.) 25 per cent or more of their -d 
the | pared to ivin 
per cent reported they had had | . 


two or more solid foods to eat for | The Roper survey reports “there 


breakfast. I is good acc : 

, st. In 1949, th | ‘eptance of the id 

» the percentage ea that 
ee giving this answer was 50. T wenty- a need three regular meals a 


y—when they are talki 
ast year reported | their or 


HISTORY OF BETTER BREAKFASTS 


In 1943 when the Cereal Institute was | University, Harvard University, Uni- 
established, a study was made of what | versity of Georgia, and the School of 
had been done in the past to promote | Medicine of the State University of 
Better Breakfast habits because with the | lowa. The purpose of these grants in the 
shift over the years of the population | main was to explore breakfast eating 
from rural to urban living a change in | habits. The lowa Breakfast Studies have 
eating habits took place. It was found | demonstrated that Better Breakfast 
that in 1917 during World War I that | habits are essential for maximum effi- 
Uncle Sam had promoted this idea for ciency, both mental and physical, during 
war production morale purposes. But | late morning hours, that good breakfast 
from 1917 to 1943 we find a big gap | habits are beneficial and that a basic 
wherein the subject was given little or | cereal breakfast is a sound one. 
no attention. During World War II 
Uncle Sam again promoted Better Break- 
fasts with the slogan “Eat a Better 
Breakfast and Do a Better Job’’ and the 
Walt Disney poster slogan, “You Can’t 
Breakfast Like a Bird and Work Like a 
Horse.” At this time the Cereal Institute 
cooperated with this program on the 
national, state, and community levels. 
When the war was over the government 
dropped its Better Breakfast Program 
and the Cereal Institute picked up the 
Better Breakfast ball and has been 
carrying it ever since. 

The Cereal Institute until recently 
was alone in planning research, educa- 
tional, and publicity programs to pro- 
mote the Better Breakfast Program. It’s good news that Better Breakfast 
Now there are many on the Breakfast habits are in the making but more Better 
Bandwagon and the more the merrier | Breakfast Boosters are needed because 
because all doing so are making an im- | only one out of five children goes to 
portant contribution to the betterment | school with a good breakfast. Sixty per 
of the nutritional health of the nation. | cent of teen-age girls neglect breakfast. 

. Sixty per cent of adult women and over 
Breakfast Research Grants 40 per cent of the men skip or skimp on 

Over the years the Cereal Institute breakfast. You will do a service to your 

has provided research grants to Purdue | community to promote Better Breakfasts. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, nc. 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
A Research and Educational Endeavor Devoted to the Betterment of National Nutrition 


Third Annual Event 


September, when eating habits are re- 
| established for the school and work days 
ahead, was selected as the ideal month 
by professional leaders for the promotion 
on a nation-wide basis to improve break- 
fast eating habits. This nation-wide 
event was stimulated by the fact that 
over 100 cities and towns and several 
state-wide Better Breakfast Programs 
have been organized in recent years. 
This September the third annual Better 
Breakfast Month is being launched as a 
contribution to the betterment of the 
nutritional health of the country. 


THREE CURRENT 
SCIENTIFIC BREAKFAST 
REPORTS 


Findings of lowa 
Breakfast Studies Reports 


Free copies of this 


interesting 12 page 
resume booklet are 

| available to you 

lowa on your letter of 
Breakfast req uest to the 
Cereal Institute. It 

describes carefully 
the effects of al- 
tered breakfast 

habits on both col- 


. lege men and 
women over a three year period. 


Booklet Offered 
in Cooperation with 
Weight Control Program 


The subject matter 
in this 24 page 
attractively illus 
trated booklet is 
based on current 
scientific and hi 
brary research and 
is edited by a lead 
ing authority. It is 
available free on 


your letter of re- 
quest, and you may 
have 25 free copies for office use. 


Summary of the lowa 
Breakfast Studies 
on Aged Men 
This 12 page book 
let summarizes the 
carefully controlled 


studies on the 
effects of altered 
A breakfast habits on 
a group of men 60 
to 80 years of age. 
A free copy is avail 
able to you on your 


letter of request. If 


you desire 25 for 
staff or office use please so state in 
your letter. 
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Health Teaching Units 


(Continued from page 32) 


John Hancock Life Insurance Co. Your 
Child Grows Up. Boston: The John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Co. 

Jones, Morgan, Landis. For Healthful Liv- 
ing. Chicago: Laidlaw Brothers, 1949. 
Joint Committee of the National Education 

Association and the American Medical 
Association Growth Record Charts. 
Washington, D.C.; The National Educa 
tion Association; and Chicago: The 

American Medical Association. 

Science Research Associates. Getling Along 
With Brothers and Sisters. Chicago: The 
Science Research Associates. 

. Getting Along With Others. 

. Growing Up Socially, 

How To Solve Your Problems. 
How You Grow 
You and Your Problems. 
Your Heredity 

Shacter, et al. Into Your Teens. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Wilson, et al. Health Progress. Indianap- 

olis: Bobbs- Merrill. 

Films 

Are You Popular? 

Heredity and Environment 

Unit 3. BREAKFAST 
by Mrs. Emma Senn Rogers 
Washington Grade School 
Kingfisher, Oklahoma 

A. Finding the Problems 
This unit resulted from an informal dis- 

cussion on meals. We talked about the 
meals we liked best and why these were 
favorites. ‘The majority of the children 
mentioned either lunch and dinner, or 
dinner and supper. It was quite obvious 
that breakfast didn't seem to rate as either 
a very important or enjoyable meal. This 
left no question as to the need for improve- 
ment of the breakfast habits of these 
voungsters. An inventory revealed that 
many of the children needed to change 
attitudes. 

B. Objectives 

1. ‘To eat a good breakfast. 

2. To establish favorable attitudes toward 

better breakfast habits. 

3. To know what foods provide a good 

breakfast. 

4. ‘Yo choose a variety of foods for break- 

fast. 


C. Procedure 

Interest was aroused by placing posters, 
pictures of healthy happy children, pic 
tures of food, food models, and illustrated 
booklets about the room for the children 
to examine and read. ‘This led to such 
comments as “I had this for breakfast.” “I 
like this for breakfast.” “I believe I would 
like this and this.” 

We talked about the need for a good 
breakfast and what happens when we do 
not eat a good morning meal. We dis- 
cussed foods which were appropriate for 
breakfast and how these helped build us 
up and give us energy. 

Height and weight charts were discussed 
as a means of keeping a record of growth. 
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The children expressed a desire for these, 
so each child made his own wheel chart 
and his height and weight were recorded. 
ihese charts continued to be kept for the 
remainder of the term. 

We also used a film on the eating habits 
of children. After the picture had been 
shown, we participated freely in a discus- 
sion and exhibited alertness and enthusi- 
asm for comparisons with our own eating 
habits. (Something You Didn’t Eat and 
Foods Make the Difference are suitable 
films for primary grades.) 

Short stories were read from At Home 
and Away, In City and Country, To and 
Fro, and Winky. (See references at end of 
unit.) 


We discussed good things to eat and 
illustrated them with posters and food 
models. These included fruit, cereal, milk, 
butter. 

Also suggested as an addition or substi- 
tution were: eggs, bacon, waffles, and hot 
cakes. 

Posters of a good breakfast were made 
by cutting pictures of foods from maga- 
zines and arranging them attractively on 
colored paper. 

Colorful breakfast place mats were made 
from the larger sheets of newsprint and 
from brown wrapping paper. 

Reading charts such as the following 
were made: “I had a good breakfast, I had 
cereal, I had toast, I had milk, I had 


fruit 


milk 


Small children learn 
about good break- 
fasts through pic- 
tures and put up 
charts like this one 
in mother’s kitchen. 


butter 


Sometimes 


pacon 


Cereal Institute, Inc. 


We talked about the morning eating 
habits of people, showing the difference 
between those of birds, animals, and peo- 
ple. 

At the beginning of this unit, remarks 
and information given by the children 
during our informal discussions were tabu- 
lated. We also recorded information re- 
ceived from the parents. 


D. Problems and Questions 

1. Why don’t some children eat breakfast? 
2. Why do we need a good breakfast? 

3. What is a good breakfast? 

4. Do the breakfasts we need measure up? 
It not, what shall we do? 

FE. Activities 

To help us understand the problem of 
time, the children suggested making clocks. 
We made these on paper plates. We dec- 
orated the outer rims and used the inner 
portion for the face. This was followed 
by a study of hours and minutes as indi- 
cated by the hand position, using the clocks 
we had made. 

We counted the hours between the even- 
ing meal and breakfast and found the 
approximate number for each child. The 
children were surprised that so many hours 
had passed between these two meals. We 
agreed that everyone should be ready for 
a good breakfast. We discussed the impor- 
tance of getting up in time to eat a good 
breakfast before going to s<hool. 
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orange juice.” (The foods were illustrated 
with pictures.) 

We made breakfast charts for mother's 
kitchen; these listed and illustrated good 
foods to eat for breakfast. 

We discussed what these foods do for us 
and why growing boys and girls need them 
daily. 

When the subject of cereals was brought 
up, it opened the way for a very interest 
ing study. Since we live in a section of the 
country which produces much wheat as 
well as other grains, we z2ssociated cereals 
with the grains from which they were 
processed. 

Small amounts of these grains were 
brought by the children; they also brought 
empty cereal boxes and placed them in the 
proper grain section from which they were 
processed, thus indicating what foods could 
be made from each of the grains such as 
wheat, corn, oats, and rice. ‘The last men 
tioned grain, of course, is not grown in 
this section but the children wanted to 
include it with the cereals. 

We talked about cereals which needed to 
be cooked and those which come ready to 
eat. 

We also had a little store which was 
stocked with empty cereal boxes, egg and 
butter cartons, milk bottles and = cans, 
bacon boxes, fruit juice cans, and bread 
wrappers. Models were used for fruits. 
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It was interesting to watch the children 
make choices in shopping. From these 
selections, they helped each other check 
for foods which would provide a good 
breakfast. They worked in groups for shop- 
ping, selling, and for arranging attractive 
food displays. 

Playing cateteria was a great delight for 
them. We used tood models and attached 
a very small price to each. This provided 
some number experiences, as well as ex 
perience in the use of money. As each 
child selected a breakfast at the cafeteria, 
he displayed his selection on a table. Ihe 
other children commented on the choice 
by such remarks as: “Charles has a good 
breakfast; it makes me hungry.” “Charles 
has too much bread.” “Charles doesn't 
have any fruit juice.” The comments were 
always helptul or complimentary. — [his 
experience provided an opportunity to dis 
play variety in breakfasts. 

After reading stories from our books, the 
children found that animals as well as 
birds make their morning hunger known 
in a variety of ways. We talked about how 
vur pets and some of the animals we 
know do this. 

We used pictures from a portfolio, “We 
\ll Like Milk.” These illustrated how 
young animals of the farm and zoo receive 
milk. The subject of milk brought up a 
discussion regarding the sources from 
which various families obtain thei supply 
of milk, the daily requirement for a child 
and grown person, and the food value ot 
milk. 

We dramatized a conversation betweet. a 
mother and her children during the plan 
ning of a breakfast; a scene contrasting the 
actions of a child who has had a good 
breakfast and one who has had little or no 
breakfast. 

All of our activities and topics of discus 
sion were the outgrowth of group plan- 
ning. Ihey resulted trom reading, observa 
tions, films, pictures, and discussions of 
different foods and how they help us to 
grow. 


F. Evaluation 


The purpose of any unit of this nature 
is not only to make a change for the 
present but to create a desire to continue 
and firmly establish a habit which proves 
enjoyable and beneficial. This is where 
the home and the school must continue to 
work together to maintain that) which 
snould become a part of the child’s daily 
schedule. 

During this unit of work, the parents 
expressed appreciation for the changes 
which were being exhibited by their chil 
dren. I also noted the difference in atti- 
tude, attentiveness, and interest of those 
who at the beginning of the unit reported 
their morning meals to be insufficient. 

We used a checklist filled out without 
names to show that children were eating 
a better breakfast. 

Out of this unit other important things 
developed relating to food sanitation, such 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


as the importance of hand washing before 


eating and proper handling of eating uten 
sils. 

At the close of this experience, breakfast 
was the most talked about meal of the day 
and it is my sincere hope that this inter 


est and desire will continue; this, of course, 


will determine the value of the study. 
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Silver Burdett Co., 1940. 
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Winky. New York: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1949 
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General Mills, Inc. Letters to Tony. Min 
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TODAY'S HEALTH articles are of direct bene- 
fit to all teachers of physical education, psychol- 


a continuing source 


of discussion material on 


America’s 
authentic 


health 


magazine 


ogy, hygiene, biology and home economics. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 


magazine 


MEDICAL 


ASSOCIATION 


Information on Group Rate School Plan sent on request 


—including FREE classroom Discussion Topic Questions 


TODAVY’S HEALTH 


Dept. SEPT., 535 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
CII enclose 


for the subscription checked below 


(J Please send me FREE information on school group rate plan for classroom use, includ- 


ing sample Discussion Topic Questions. 
Name____ 

City 


(0 9 Mo. for $2.40 
(0 2 Yrs. for $5.00 


0D 3 Yrs. for $6,50 


Zone State 
[] 1 Yr. for $3.00 
04 Yrs. for $8.00 
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How We Can Motivate... 
(Continued from page 11) 
vidual’s life. Another important fac- 
tor in the learning process is that of 
Uming. individual’s readiness 
will determine to a great extent how 

much he will learn. 

The health educator has adapted 
these findings and has come to real- 
ize that only when a health-educa- 
tion program springs from the needs 
of a community or an individual, 
only when the community is ready 
for such a program, and only when 
its individuals are actively involved 
will it be effective. 

Different Methods 

“Health education is the art of 
making health information public 
by techniques which arouse, stimu- 
late, and guide motives for healthful 
living.’* The most effective method 
of motivation is Community organiza- 
iion. In this process, it is the indi- 
viduals themselves who, having be- 
come interested in a certain health 
problem, are actively engaged in try- 
ing to solve it. Under guidance, the 
group plans its own program and 
executes It. 

The spoken word, whether in 
person-to-person contact or in a lec- 
ture, is another method of motiva- 
tion. Mass media—radio, exhibits, 
pamphlets, posters, and, more re 
cently, television—are a third. How- 
ever, all of these media are useless 
without consideration of the factors 
which make up the individual and 
the community. To illustrate this 
point, two instances might be cited. 


Examples — Good and Bad 

In the first, the speaker was at- 
tempting to “sell” the idea of hav- 
ing a chest X-ray to a Parent ‘Teach- 
er Association. He stressed the im- 
portance of an X-ray to protect not 
only the family but also the neigh- 
borhood. This was followed by a 
general description of the nature ot 
tuberculosis, stressing contagion and 
the importance of detecting carriers. 
Nothing was said to frighten. An at- 
tempt was made, however, to move 
the group from its complacency 
through appealing to a common in- 
terest—the family and friends. 

4ira V. Hiscock, Community Health Or 
ganization. New York: Commonwealth 
Fund, 1950, p. 36. 
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The extent to which the behavior 
pattern of the group was altered 
cannot be determined. However, 
the fact that all PTA members had 
an X-ray, offers the hope that they 
will continue to have others periodi- 
cally and acquire a habit which will 
contribute to more healthful ways 
of living. 

The purpose of the second meet- 
ing was to increase the interest in 
present-day developments in the 
field of tuberculosis. Those attend- 
ing were professional people, physi- 


The questions you ask 
the answers you should know 


about your heart, 


An effective pamphlet with an attrac- 
tive “snappy” cover like this presents 
facts in an appealing way. 


cians, nurses, and staff members con- 
nected with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. An all-important 
concept in group work—“Begin with 
the people where they are’’—was 
ignored at this meeting. How could 
the interest of a group such as this 
be maintained when familiar facts 
such as “TB is contagious,” “The 
principal cure for ‘TB is rest,” etc., 
were stressed? The meeting was a 
failure because the speaker did not 
recognize the readiness, education, 
interests, or background of the group. 

The health educator must be se- 
lective in his use of mass media. 
Sometimes an exhibit alone will be 
sufhcient motivation; at other times, 
pamphlets must be distributed in 
addition. The fact that often none 
of these mass media motivate must 
also be faced. Whether mass media 
will or will not motivate individuals 
to healthful living depends to a 


large extent upon timing, what is 
appealed to, whether a need is met, 
and how much the individual is in- 
volved. 


Motivating by Pamphlet 

A pamphlet cannot be expected 
to influence attitudes and behavior 
without being used in conjunction 
with other methods of health educa- 
tion, but it may motivate on its 
own merits. 

The writer of a pamphlet not 
only wants it to be read, but hopes 
it will fill a need and modify beha- 
vior. To accomplish these aims, 
each pamphlet should ideally be 
written with a specific audience in 
mind. The kind of audience deter- 
mines the reading level, content, 
style, appearance, and kind of mo- 
tivation. ‘The importance of adjust- 
ing the reading level to the audience 
cannot be overemphasized, for, of 
course, the primary purpose of any 
pamphlet is that it communicates. 

Remember, too, that effective 
pamphlets have a two-fold purpose: 
they must be informational and mo- 
tivational. Whether a pamphlet will 
motivate, will depend a great deal 
upon how widely publicized the 
total health program is. It will also 
depend upon how facts are pre- 
sented and what they are. ‘To mo- 
tivate, these facts must appeal to the 
audience. 


More Clues Being Found 
It can readily be seen that the 

problem of motivation is a very real 

one. Although the solution has not 
been found, research in this field is 
continually revealing more clues as 
to methods of arousing people to 
take action to maintain or improve 
their health. 
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FIRST CHOICE 


for 


FIRST AID 


... for treating 


BURNS ana MINOR INJURIES 


‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 
are preferred by most medical authorities and 
used by the Armed Services, fire departments, 
rescue squads, disaster units, and for first aid 

in industry, schools, camps, athletics... as the safe, 
soothing, and simple wound covering of choice. 
Get a stock today at any drug 

or surgical supply store 

No. 1 size—3” x 36” Strips Heat-sealed in 
No. 2 size—3” x 18” Strips handy, compact 
No. 3 size—6” x 36” Strips foil-envelopes 
Always Sterile... Always Ready 

CHESEBROUGH MFG CO., CONS’D, NEW YORK 4, WN. Y. 


Professional Products Division 


Vaseline 


Sterile Petrolatum Gauze Dressings 
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Play Wilson and you play the Best! 
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Up Your Gym Program with 
CHAMPION owrsica co UNIFORMS 


T-SHIRTS 
WHITE Standard weight, full cut cot- 
78QS ton. White only. Sizes S-M-L. 
With design 


COLORS Standard weight, full cut cot- 
84QS ton. All athletic colors in 
stock. Sizes S-M-L. 


With design $9.60 Doz. 


$8.40 Doz. 


FAMOUS CHAMPION 
REVERSIBLE T-SHIRTS 
USN Double thickness, reversible, in any 
two color combination, in all athletic 
colors to order. renennes in stock. Sizes 
S-M-L-XL, Plai $18.00 Doz. 


Write for Complete Catalog 


SHORTS 
WHITE Elastic waist webbing), 
KEJ full cut, 4-piece cotton twill. 
White only. Sizes 24 to 42. 


Plain $7.80 Doz. 
With design, $9.60 Doz. 


COLORS Elastic waist (1%4” webbing), 
KE/8 full cut, 4-piece, fast color 
sanforized cotton. All colors. 
Sizes 24 to 40. 
Plain $9.00 Doz, 
With design, $10. 80 Doz. 


IDENTIFICATION NUMBERS IN 

DESIGN AT NO EXTRA CHARGE 
On all T-Shirts and Shorts, Champion will 
provide consecutive numbers as a part of the 
design at no extra charge. Why not take 
advantage of this very desirable “identifi- 
cation” feature! 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 


ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


1953 Decisions (/79” page 7) 
Article VII — Section 2: Organiza- 


athliated with the 
than with a Divi- 


tions should be 
AAHPER rather 
sion of AAHPER. 

Many of the organizations now affiliated 
have programs or interest in all three areas 
and should be considered as an affiliate of 
AAHPER. 

Article Vil—Section 3: The name 
of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics is changed to National Sec- 
tion for Girls and Women’s Sports. 
Article VIl—Section 3: The name 
of the Recreation Division is 
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fin ished product 


changed to Recreation Education 
Division. 

Since the Division functions in the area 
of education and mostly in relation to 
school programs, the addition of the word 
education helps to clarify this relationship. 
Article VilI—Section 2: Represen- 
tation on the Convention Planning 
Committee is broadened to include: 
1. The State President of the host 
state; 2. A representative of the State 
Department of Education in the ab- 
sence of a state director; 3. The Dis- 
trict Representative to the Board of 
Directors. * 


The Academy... 


(Continued from page 31) 


successful programs of education 


through television. 


R. Tait McKenzie Lecture 

As a contribution to the meetings 
of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation the Academy sponsors an 
R. Tait McKenzie Lecture at each 
convention. ‘These lectures have 
brought before members of the As- 
sociation men and women of dis- 
tinction who, outside of the field of 
physical education, have neverthe- 
less contributed to a deeper under- 
standing of physical welfare. 


Publications 

The American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education now publishes the 
papers and addresses given at its 
annual meetings. Two such publica- 
tions are now available,’ entitled, 
The American Academy of Physical 
Education, Professional Contribu- 
tions No. 1, containing papers and 
addresses of the 1950 and 1951 meet- 
ings, and The American Academy 
of Physical Education, Professional 
Contribution No. 2, Nov. 1952. 


International Relations 

One of the unique services of the 
Academy to physical education is 
rendered through its Committee on 
International Relations, of which 
Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth is the pres- 
ent chairman. Working with the 
Joint Council on International At- 
fairs in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, this committee is 
helping to co-ordinate work in in- 
ternational affairs of the AAHPER 
and several affliated organizations. 


Other Services 

Other services of the Academy in- 
clude the publication of a series of 
articles interpreting the contribu- 
tions of physical education to other 
areas of learning and endeavor, and 
the preparation and sale at cost to 
colleges and universities of sets of 
slides of pictures and biographical 
data cards on 100 past and present 
leaders in physical education in 
America. * 

1These booklets can be obtained from 
the offices of the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., price $1.50 
each. 
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Design for Action 
(Continued from page 23) 


Divisions for the “off year” when 
there is no National Convention. 

The Vice-President for Physical 
Education had a number of meetings 
the past year with our consultant, 
Dr. Rachel Bryant, and the entire 
national office staff. He attended a 
meeting of the Elementary Section 
Committee, which has developed 
plans for a preconvention workshop 
at the New York Convention in 1954. 
An attempt was made through cor- 
respondence to identify some of the 
pertinent problems which the Sec- 
tions and Division should study dur- 
ing the year. 

The Vice-President represented the 
AAHPER at the National Confer- 
ence on Program Planning in Games 
and Sports for Boys and Girls of Ele- 
mentary School Age. <A report of 
this conference appears on page 8 
of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

A Division project which is well 
under way is the preparation of a 
publication on teaching aids for 
high-school students. A committee 
is at work on this project, with Dr. 
Elmon Vernier and Dr. Dorothy 
Mohr serving as Co-Chairmen. 


RECREATION EDUCATION 
THE PLANS AND projects of the 
Recreation Education Division are 
many and varied. Since the Division 
functions mostly in relation to school 
programs, the recent official addition 
of the word “Education” to the title 
of the Division will help to clarify 
this relationship. 

One of the major current projects 
is to publish small inexpensive bro 
chures to help implement each of 
the five recreation functions of the 
Association—namely, Education for 
Leisure; Program Planning and Co 
ordination; Professional Prepara 
tion; Co-ordination and Co-opera- 
tive Use of Facilities and Resources; 
and Research. 

Projects recently completed in 
clude preparation of a Recreation 
Bibliography, available from the Na 
tional Office; A Compilation of Un- 
dergraduate Recreation Curricula in 
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48 Institutions of Higher Learning; 
distribution of Known Community 
Recreation Surveys of Urban Com- 
munities in the United States, 1908- 
1952, and Recreation Surveys 1940- 
1952, both compiled by Thomas S. 
Yukie; A Compilation of School 
Camping Programs in the United 
States; and A Suggested Guide for 
the Initiation, Supervision, and 
Evaluation of Field Work Experi- 
ences in Recreation. 

Operating Codes for the Division 
and all its Sections were revised and 
“The AAHPER Recreation Policy 
Statement—Its Interpretation and 
Implementation” by J]. Bertram Kes 
sel, appeared in the JourRNAL (Part 
I—23:9:19 and Part II—23:10:29). 

Committees were appointed to 
study the organization of the Divi 
sion; to prepare a statement in need 
ed research, research underway, and 
research in progress recreation 
education, and to investigate pub 
lication of a yearbook devoted to 
Recreation Education, including 
school camping and outdoor educa 
tion. 


Projects approved by the Board of 
Directors are: publication of the re 
vised Recreation Policy Statement 
(1952) and the focusing of efforts 
of local, state, and district associa 
tions on the five functions desig- 
nated; preparation of a definite 
statement on the proposals for the 
development of state recreation serv 
ices; a co-operative plan of action 
with the College Recreation Associa 
tion; revision of the publication, 
Educational Policies for Community 
Recreation; sponsorship of a na 
tional conference on Professional 
Preparation for Recreation Person 
nel; assistance for the use of the 
Evaluation Schedule to institutions 
preparing recreation personnel; a 
study of the recreation minor; exten 
sive distribution of the Recreation 
Policy Statement to key recreation 
leaders, and special efforts to work 
co-operatively with the other seven 
national professional organizations 
in the field of recreation; and the 
development and conduct of an out 
standing convention program for the 
National Convention in New York 
City next April. * 


Kven her mother 


may not know 
how to tell her 


A mother may be perfectly modern and 
alert, yet tind herself hesitating over a 
discussion of menstruation, She'd actu 


facts from you—her teacher—in clear, 


y preter to have her daughter get the 


scientilic terms 

To help you in this worthwhile project 
a special manual has been created: “How 
Times Have Changed.” It's backed by 
scientific authority and contains graphic 
anatomical charts, bibliographies and 
medical papers. For the students them 
selves, there's a factual booklet on men 


It's Natural—It’s Normal 


No discussion of menstruation can be 


struation 


fully complete without covering the 
question your stu lents are apt to ask 
you: What about tnternally-worn Tam 
pax? Its complete freedom from bulk 
odor and disposal problerns makes it 
Most appe aling to those seeking social 


reassurance. See Coupon 


Guaronteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


fecepted for Advertising 
hy the Journal of the Amer 
wan Medial Association 


INCORPORATED 
( ler Building Fast, New York 17, 
Please send the free aterial checked Tampax ! 
ial for teachers How Times Have Changed 
Sample t of Tampax ntaining Regula ; 
Super Jumior absorbencies Booklet for 
lents “It's N Its Normal” with order ; 
card for additional free supply 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


School Health Problems, by Laurence B. 
Chenoweth and Theodore K. Selkirk. 4th 
ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 35 W. 32nd St. 1953. 446 pp. $4.00. 

New chapters in this edition deal with 

the school health program, teacher observa- 
tions, body measurements, dental health, 
control of communicable diseases, serious 
diseases of childhood, and the health of the 
teacher. 
An Introduction to Public Health, by Harry 
S. Mustard, M.D. 3rd ed. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1953. 315 pp. 
$4.25. 

New chapters on mental health and 
health education related to activities appear 
in this edition. Sections on voluntary health 
programs and chronic diseases have been 
expanded. Since emphasis is on basic facts 
and problems rather than on administrative 
details, the book is well suited as a text. 
Living Your Life, by Claude C. Crawford, 
Ethel G. Cooley, C. C. Trillingham, Emery 
Stoops. New York: D. C. Heath and Co. 
1953. 448 pp. $2.80. 

This text for group guidance in study, 
school life, and social living, using the prob- 
lem-solving method throughout, is con- 
cerned with actual obstacles to teen-agers’ 
happy adjustment. The short, flexible top- 
ics are designed to fit any type of class or- 
ganization and any kind of course. 
Individual and Community Health, by William 
W. Stiles, M.D. New York: The Blakiston 
Co., 575 Madison Ave. 1953. 492 pp. $6.00. 

This college text covers accidents and 
violence; wound infections; contact and 
air-borne diseases; disorders of nutrition, 
digestion, and metabolism; food sanitation; 
fecal-borne diseases; water, sewage, and flies; 
arthropod-borne diseases; animal-borne dis 
eases; environmental and occupational dis 
eases; socio sexual problems; maternal and 
child care; disorders of the nervous system; 
and problems relating to medical care. 
Adventures in Artificial Respiration, by Peter 
V. Karpovich. New York: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1953. 303 pp. Illus. $7.50. 

This first full account of the history and 

methods of artificial respiration includes all 
known methods used and gives a summary 
of scientific research dealing with artificial 
respiration, 
Paths of Loneliness. The Individual Isolated in 
Modern Society, by Margaret Mary Wood. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway. 1953. 250 pp. $3.75. 
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NEW BOOKS, 


¢ 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


A leading sociologist examines today’s 

lonely people and the causes for their loneli- 
ness. She discusses how the processes of in- 
dividualism, competition, segregation, and 
stratification act to batter down people's 
ability to establish lasting contact with each 
other. Various reactions to isolation are 
considered, 
Conferences on Drug Addiction Among Ado- 
lescents. New York Academy of Medicine, 
November 30, 1951, and March 13-14, 1952. 
Sponsored by the Academy's Committee on 
Public Health Relations. New York: The 
Blakiston Co. 1953. 320 pp. 


This report of two conferences on drug 
addiction emphasizes the urgent need for 
more effective co-operation among profes- 
sions and agencies indicating a concern and 
responsibility in the problem of drug addic- 
tion. It stresses that drug addiction must 
be seen not as a problem of moral degen- 
eracy but as a failure of law enforcement or 
as one symptom of the serious deprivations 
suffered by many children living in large 
and crowded cities, 


Preinduction Health and Human Relations. 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 1953. 176 
pp. $1.25. 


Analyzing problems confronting young 
people today, this book provides background 
for group discussions of personality, emo- 
tional development, the importance of 
health in earning a living and serving one’s 
country, the role of sex in human life, the 
value of vocational guidance, etc. It recom- 
mends specific ways of helping to dispel 
the restlessness of boys facing induction, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Teaching Methods for Physical Education, by 
Clyde Knapp and E. Patricia Hagman. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St. 1953. 386 pp. $4.75. 

Designed for teachers of physical educa- 
tion in secondary schools, this text deals 
with principles of selection and use of teach- 
ing techniques and procedures. While focus- 
ing specifically on methods, this text also 
covers curriculum, administration, super- 
vision, and conduct of learning experience. 

The book gives basic instructional patterns 
for teaching, relation of methods to evalua- 
tion, application of new scientific findings 
of group dynamics to physical education 
methods, and an analysis of basic adminis- 
tration practices in intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletics. 


Interscholastic Athletics, by George E. Shep- 
ard and Richard E. Jamerson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St. 
1953. 276 pp. $4.00. 

Stressing the existence of positive educa 
tional values of athletic competition, the 
authors point out the necessity of conduct- 
ing activities in the proper atmosphere. 

Designed as a college text, the book treats 
the organization and conduct of high-school 
interscholastic athletics on local, state, and 
national planes, including problems of fa- 
cilities, equipment, finance, and safety. It 
also contains discussions on girls’ inter- 
scholastic athletics, intermural sports, and 
junior-high-school athletics. 


Teaching Individual and Team Sports, by R. 
T. DeWitt. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave. 1953. 497 pp. Illus. $5.00. 

Written especially for those who organize 
and teach sports, this book provides simple 
and detailed instructions for 25 sports from 
Archery to Wrestling. General methods, 
rules for the sport, history, tests, organizing 
the group for teaching, and the different 
sport skills are covered. 


Basic Skills in Sports for Men and Women, by 
David A. Armbruster. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby, Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1953. 
325 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

Beginners with little or no knowledge of 
a sport, or those who wish to improve per- 
formance will find this book especially help- 
ful. Covering 28 different sport activities, 
it is designed for the beginning college stu- 
dent who has had a limited background in 
physical education in the secondary school. 
Line drawings show the various skills. 


Physiology of Muscular Activity, by Peter V. 
Karpovich. 4th ed. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Co., West Washington Square. 
1953. 340 pp. $4.75. 

Most of this text has been revised and 
some entirely rewritten. Two new chapters 
have been added: Nerve Control of Muscu- 
lar Activity and Energy Cost of Various 
Activities. Among new topics discussed are: 
effect of hypnotism on physical perform- 
ance, reaction time of athletes, energy cost of 
weight lifting, skiing and load carrying, and 
allergic reaction to physical activity. 


Physiology of Exercise, by Laurence E. More- 
house and Augustus T. Miller, Jr. 2nd ed. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 1953. 355 pp. $4.75. 

Recent significant World War II physio- 
logical studies of fatigue, fitness, and train- 
ing have been included in this second edi- 
tion. These new data have made possible 
more adequate and extensive explanations 
of the physiological events associated with 
the performance of ‘physical exercise. 


Physical Exercise Programs, by Seward C. 
Staley. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 
3207 Washington Blvd. 1953. 292 pp. Illus. 
$5.00. 

Designed as a textbook for teacher educa 
tion classes and club groups dealing with 
programs in physical exercise, this book is 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin and Gebhard 


and Associates at the Institute for Sex Research at Indiana University— 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR IN THE HUMAN FEMALE 


The material in this book is based on data accu- 
mulated over the past 15 years in personal inter- 
views with almost 8,000 women; in research car- 
ried on in various areas of science; and in an 


exhaustive study of the literature in many fields. 


The authors present data on the incidence and 
frequency with which women participate in vari- 
ous types of sexual activity. Factors of age and 
background which modify the type and extent of 
activity are clearly indicated. 

The book analyzes the anatomic and physiologic 
background of sexual response in female and in 


male; discusses psychological factors affecting 


sexual response; considers neural and hormonal 
factors; and discusses legal and social signifi- 


cance of various behavior patterns. 


This is the only report on female sexual behavior 
written or authorized by Dr. Kinsey and his asso- 
ciates. Neither the authors nor the publishers have 
any connection with, or any control over, any 


other volume on the subject which may appear. 


The book throws considerable light on a very 
important aspect of health education. The find- 
ings presented by the authors will prove highly 


informative to all physical educators. 


By the Staff of the Institute for Sex Research, Indiana University. ALFRED C. KINSEY, WARDELL B. POMEROY, 
CLYDE E. MARTIN and PAUL H. GEBHARD, Research Associates, 842 pages, 151 charts, 179 tables, 4 illustra 


tions. $8.00 


| W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY, West Washington Square, Philadelphia 5 


New—Ready September 14 


HPE-9-53 | 
l Enclosed you will find my remittance of $8.00. Please send me Kinsey, Pomeroy, Martin & Gebhard-—Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female. | 
| | 
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A. S. BARNES 
& COMPANY 


115 years of educational book publishing 


Since 1838, when A. S. Barnes 
& Company was formed by 21-year old 
\lfred Smith Barnes, books for schools have 
been one of the firm’s important coutribu- 
tions to American publishing. The National 
Series of Standard School-Books and Barnes’ 
Brief History of the United States were out- 
standing successes during the 19th century. 
Later, with the development of school play- 
grounds, Barnes began to emphasize recrea 
tional books, publishing such famous classics 
as Folk Dances and Games, The Folk Dance 
Book and many others. Not only has Barnes 
had a major interest in health and physical 
education books, it has more recently pub 
lished popular sports books until, today, the 
firm is known as the leading publisher of 
sports books in the country. 


Kach month, in this column, Barnes will re 
port on new books of interest, and remind 
readers of standard works which are out- 
standing in the field. The complete new 
educational catalog of Barnes books is now 
ready and will be sent to you, free, upon 
request, 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Revised Edition 


By Emuerr A. Rice, formerly Director of Phys 
ical, Health and Safety Education, Indianapolis 
Public Schools and Joun L. Hurcninson, Ed.D., 
Associate Professor of Fducation, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 1952. 320 pp. 5% x 
Ss. Illus. $3.50 


PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION 


By Joun L. Hureninson, FEd.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Chief Adviser, Inter- 
Divisional Program of Recreation, Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University. 1951. xiv—310 pp. 
54 x 8M. $3.50 


RECREATION THROUGH MUSIC 


By CHartrs Leonnarp, Ed.D., Associate Profes- 
sor of Music, University of IHlinois. 1952. 54x 
x-—160 pp, Illus. $3.00 


SPORTS FOR RECREATION AND HOW 
TO PLAY THEM 


Revised Edition 
By Fimer Mircurit, Ph.D., Chairman, De 
partment of Physical Fducation, University of 
Michigan; and Richard J, Donnelly, A. A. James, 
John Johnstone, Farl N. Riskey, and R. W. 
Webster. 1952. 512 pp. 6 x 9. Illus. $5.00 


SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY AND HOW 
TO TEACH AND CALL THEM 


By Ricnarp Kraus, Ed.D., Chief Adviser, Inter 
divisional Program in Dance, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Musical Arrangements by 
CHARLES Lronnarp, Fd.D. Hlustrated by Carl 
Pleuter. 1950. xiv-130 pp. 67% x 10. Thus 
$3.00 


Send for examination copies of these or any 
other Barnes books which you wish to consider 
for classroom use. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


New Books in Brief 


(Continued from page 40) 


also a source book for teachers engaged in 
directing classes in this type of work. Mate- 
rials and methods for various types of physi- 
cal exercise programs are included. 


Teaching Progressions for the Swimming In- 
structor, by Richard L. Brown. Silver Spring, 
Md.: Rimar & Co. 1953. 160 pp. $3.00. 
(Order from Richard L. Brown, 9104 Wood 
land Dr., Silver Spring, Md.) 

Designed to give inexperienced swimming 

instructors ideas and suggestions on how to 
teach swimming, the book covers the qual- 
ifications of an instructor, class organiza- 
tion, safety, teaching progressions for non- 
swimmers, strokes, and recreational swim- 
ming. Each phase of the program is illus- 
trated with line drawings. 
Successful Wrestling, by Arnold W. Umbach 
and Warren R. Johnson. St. Louis: The C. 
V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1953. 
256 pp. $4.50. 

Especially for coaches and teachers, this 
book deals with wrestling as an ancient 
sport in modern life and with the role of 
wrestling in education. It also includes 
material on building for championship 
performance, pictorial analysis of wrestling 
maneuvers, and coaching know-how. 


Problems in Health, Physical and Recreation 
Education, by Leonard A. Larson, Morey R. 
bFields, and Milton A. Gabrielson. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 
1953. 340 pp. $5.50. 

\ guide to the study of problem-solving 
techniques, this book contains three parts: 
Part I—the Setting for Solving Educational 
Problems; Part Il—-Systematic Analysis for 
the Identification of Problems; and Part II 

Procedures for Solving Problems. 


It is written particularly as a text. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


Jewelry Making as an Art Expression, by D. 
Kenneth Winebrunner. Scranton, Pa.: Lau- 
rel Publishers. 1953. 181 pp. $6.50. 

\ guide to the design and construction of 
jewelry as a creative experience, this serves 
as a reference and resource book for art 
and industrial students and teachers, occu- 
pational therapists, amateur and profes- 
sional craftsmen, and hobby workers. It 
guides on selecting materials and tools for 
the job, setting up a shop at school or 
home, choosing processes, etc. A classified 
bibliography is given. 


Paper Sculpture, by Mary Grace Johnston. 
Worcester, Mass.: The Davis Press. 1952. 
24 sheets. Illus. $3.75. 

This portfolio of instructions for creating 
three-dimensional paper objects contains 24 
large sheets each covering a different proj- 
ect. For each, there are photographs of the 
finished article and diagrams showing how 
to cut, bend, fold, fasten, roll, curl, pleat, 
and assemble. 


The Junior Book of Insects, by Edwin Way 
leale. Revised ed. New York: E. P. Dutton 
Co, 1953. 249 pp. Illus. $3.75. 

This book on the lives and habits of 
common insects includes flies, water insects, 
walking sticks, bees, wasps, ants, and dragon- 
flies. Information on organizing a collection 
is added. 


The Art of the Lapidary, by Francis J. Speri- 
sen. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co. 1953. 382 pp. $6.50. 

In this detailed account of the selecting. 
cutting, polishing, and setting of precious 
stones, the author discusses the physical 
characteristics and classification of gems, 
tools and equipment, methods of engraving, 
carving, sculpturing, diamond polishing, and 
industrial applications. A glossary and bib- 
liography are also offered. 

Papier Maché, by La Verne Moritz. New 
York: LaVee Studio, 22 E. 29th St. 1953. 
48 pp. Illus. $2.00. 

This book gives instructions for making 
dishes, trays, masks, jewelry, figurines, pup- 
pet heads, penny banks, railroad tunnels, 
and window display figures out of news- 
papers and flour paste. 


Sunset Wood Carving Book, by Doris Aller. 
Menlo Park, Calif.: Lane Publishing Co. 
1951. 95 pp. Illus. $3.00. 

lo provide self-instruction for the begin- 
ning carver and to motivate him to create 
original work, this book includes suggestions 
for purchase and care of tools, techniques, 
designs, woods, and finishes for carving. 
The First Book of Sailing, by Marion Linea- 
weaver. New York: Franklin Watts. 1953. 
69 pp. $1.75. 

A guide to sailing small boats, this book 
covers principles of sailing, tying of knots, 
sailing manners, and care. 

101 Best Party Games for Adults, by Lillian 
and Godfrey Frankel. New York: Sterling 
Publishing Co. 1953. 128 pp. $2.00. 

Instructions are given for icebreakers; 
parlor, rental, and dramatic games; club 
and church social events; and picnic, out- 
door, and traveling games. 


GENERAL 


The Story of Everest. 1921-1952, by W. H. 
Murray. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 Fourth Ave. 1953. 193 pp. $3.75. 
All climbs on Everest, including the re 
connaissances and the actual attempts on 
the summit, are described. It is a saga of 
exploratory adventures over 32. years, in- 
cluding the Swiss expeditions in 1952. 
Group Dynamics. Research and Theory, by 
Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander. White 
Plains, N. Y.: Row, Peterson & Co. 642 pp. 
This collection of outstanding reports on 
group functions and group patterns in so- 
ciety deals with group leadership, group 
effectiveness, the setting of group goals, 
communication within groups, and the re- 
lation between groups and individual mem- 
bers. The research reports were prepared 
by 51 scholars. 
Action Research To Improve School Patterns, 
by Stephen M. Corey. New York: Bureau 
(Concluded on page 53) 
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Morehouse-Miller’s Second Edition 
PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE 


Recent significant World War II psysiological stud- 
ies of fatigue, fitness, and training in addition to the 
normal flow of reports of exercise have been incor- 
porated into the second edition of this popular book. 
Since the development and training of athletes is in- 
fluenced by physiological processes, physical educa- 
tors will find this book practical and useful in train- 
ing athletes in their charge. 


353 Pages, Illustrated. Price, $4.75 


Bucher’s FOUNDATIONS OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Bucher goes far beyond the ordinary, desultory 
discussion of backgrounds and objectives of physical 
education. His book has the answers for students 
majoring in the field of physical education—for ad- 
ministrators who have searched for a yardstick by 
which to measure the adequacy of physical education 
programs—for teachers already in the field who need 
a book to review the objectives of physical education 
and the relationships which should be maintained 
with other educational areas—and for parents plan- 
ning to give some direction to their children as to a 
choice of profession. 

417 Pages, Illustrated. Price, $5.50 


Means’ 
The Organization and Administration of 
INTRAMURAL SPORTS — 2nd Ed. 


Before working on the revision of his book for this 
Second Edition, Means gave careful consideration to 
the many reviews, suggestions, and expressed ideas 
on the fundamentals of his work. Since most major 
colleges and universities used it as a source for pro- 
fessional leadership training—-and since the list of 
colleges offering professional courses in this spe- 
cialized field is on the increase—the book has been 
strengthened with their ideas. 

466 Pages, 240 Illustrations 


Price, $5.75 


Armbruster’s 
BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS FOR 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Here is help for beginners who have little or no 
knowledge of a sport as well as aid in improving 
performances of those who are beyond that level. 
All the teaching and learning techniques are pre- 
sented in a clear, distinct and condensed manner for 
both student and instructor, 


328 Pages, Illustrated. Price, $3.50 


y 


U mbach-Johnson’s 
SUCCESSFUL WRESTLING— 
ITS BASES AND PROBLEMS 


American amateur wrestling is presented more 
broadly than it has been covered in any other book. 
There are drawings of wrestling maneuvers in which 
every important step is clearly shown. Thirteen of 
America’s most famous coaches were consulted on 
such vital topics as the physical and psychological 
factors in successful wrestling and the characteristics 
of champion wrestlers. 


320 Pages, Illustrated. Price, $4.50 


Staley’s PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


Here is a new book designed for teacher education 
classes and leaders club groups dealing with pro- 
grams in physical exercise. It will serve equally well 
as a source book for practicing teachers engaged in 
directing classes in this type of work. It will be par- 
ticularly helpful to those searching for improved 
methods of teaching and management—new pro- 
grams——-new variations of old programs—and new 
exercises, 


300 Pages, Illustrated. Price $5.00 


Vogel’s INS AND OUTS OF BASEBALL 


456 Pages, 167 Illustrations. Price, $5.50 


Bresnahan-Tuttle’s TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS— Third Edition 


500 Pages, 75 Illustrations. 


Price, $5.00 


Send orders and teacher inquiries to 3207 Washington Blud., St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Published by—- 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


SAINT LOUIS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
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the Dance 


SPOTLIGHT on 


C+ 


Style 203 
protect the ball 
of the foot and still 
enjoy “barefoot” activity. 
Black, white, red, natural leather. $4.95 


by MARGARET DEHAAN FREED 
Editor, National Section on Dance, |208A Brackenridge Apts., Lake Austin Blvd., Austin, Texas 


Outgoing Editor’s Message U. of Delaware Club Active 
To the Dance Column Readers: Joan Swezey of the University of Dela- 
It is my pleasure as the outgoing Dance ware Modern Dance Club reports a pro- 
Editor to present to you our new Editor for gram on Modern Dance Pec hnique and 
1953-54, Ellen Moore, Michigan State Col- demonstration for the Junior and Senior 
lege, East Lansing. high-school students at the Mt. Pleasant 
It would ease her load if all district and Schools, Wilmington. The Club was hon 
state dance chairmen, teachers, dancers, and ored to take part in the annual Cultural 
students would observe the deadlines and Olympics Program of the University of 
make a real effort to get complete cover- Pennsylvania. The two numbers presented 

age of all the districts. were Conflict and Invention. 
My best wishes to Ellen. I know she will Another program was presented by the 
do a fine job. I can only wish her the Club at the Universtiy of Delaware play- 
; day. The annual spring concert given by 


Capezio products represent true economy in all 
price ranges. There is no compromise with quality. 
Send for the new Capezio 


%,- ® 
7 
1887 
catalog for full details on Cuphem. 


your other Capezio favor- 
ites for dance in physical tne. 


education. 1612 Broadway 


Address Dept. CP-953 


New York® Boston® Chicago 
Los Angeles* Hollywood 
San Francisco ¢ San Mateo « Montreal 


: Agencies in Principal Cities throughout the World 


AMERICAN SQUARES BOOK 
AND RECORD SERVICE 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Complete Stock of 
Fouk AND SQUARE DANCE Recorps 
Official Suppliers to 


City DerparrMENTS AND COLLEGES 


Send for free catalogues and a sample copy 
of 


AMERICAN SQUARES 


The Magazine of American Folk Dancing 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


same very fine co-operation that I had. 
Margaret Dehaan Freed 


Penn State Spring Concert 

Three performances of the Dance Con- 
cert Group of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege were presented in conjunction with the 
Combined Arts Festival in May. 

The first half of the program was titled 
To a Metropolis and included Hustle and 
Bustle, Unmistakable Awe, Industrial, Wa- 
terfront, Airs of Distinction, Bells of a 
Cathedral, and The Unconquerable Force. 

The second half of the program includ- 
ed a solo to Dylan Thomas’ poem Vision 
and Prayer and ended with Primitive 
Ritual. 

In April, seven dancers from the group 
presented a demonstration, Creative Music 
and the Creative Use of Instruments in 
Dance for the Eastern District Association, 
AAHPER, at the Pittsburgh Convention. 
Dorothy Briant directed the group and 
Mrs. Hermance Reese was accompanist. 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, the 
Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful interpretations 


of modern, classical and oriental themes, 


Light and sturdy Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $15.00, postage 


extra, 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra, 
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Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


the Club was held in April. The entire 
group presented a medley of Negro spirit- 
uals. 


Mixed Talents in N. J. 

The dance club at State Teachers Col- 
lege, Jersey City, N.J., combined its tal- 
ents with other departments of the school 
last year and concluded its full and profit- 
able year with a formal concert of its own. 

Margaret Williams and Barbara Doerffer 
directed the group in cosponsoring the 
poetry-dance program in which  Fore- 
boding was an outstanding feature. 

On Lincoln’s birthday, the group co-op 
erated with the social studies department. 
Gertrude Harrington choreographed a 
poignant dance about women who wait at 
home while men go to war. The accom 
paniment was a medley of Civil War songs. 


Modern Dance Club in Indiana 

Modern dance was introduced last year 
in the Evansville, Ind., YWCA dance pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. Colleen Bennett, health education 
director, and Mrs. Bessie Mae Cox instruct- 
ed the classes in ballet, tap, toe-tap, acro 
batic, ballroom, folk, square, and modern 
dance. 

A lecture-demonstration introduced mod 
ern dance to the “Y” girls, and the year 
ended with the organization of a modern 
dance club. 


Longwood College (Va.) Drama 

Emily Kauzlarich Landrum reports that 
Orchesis, the modern dance club, staged 
another successful dance drama, the sec 
ond in three years. Taken from the novel, 
The Mocking Bird, by Robert Ramsey, and 
using theme music of Griffes, a three-act 
vignette unfolded, highlighted by both 
group and solo dances. 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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RECORDED MUSICAL ACCOMPANIMENT 


GYM PHYSICAL EDUCATION RECREATION 
Styled by 
EMINENT DANCE AUTHORITIES 
Expressly for 


TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN ALL TYPES OF DANCE 
e TAP e e BALLET e e MODERNe e CHARACTER e 
EXERCISE AND PRACTICE PHRASES COMPLETE ARRANGEMENTS 
DANCE ROUTINES 


——— WRITTEN BY PROMINENT DANCE TEACHERS 
CLEARLY WRITTEN AND EASILY UNDERSTOOD * EACH ROUTINE INCLUDES A LIST OF STANDARD 
DANCE TERMINOLOGY ye ALL DANCES ARRANGED TO RUSSELL RECORDS ye IN HANDY BOOKLET FORM 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE 28 PAGE CATALOGUE 


RECORDS 
@ ROUTINES 


RECORDS 
OFFICE BOX 328 VENTURA, CAL 


SQUARE 


ils needs 7 DANCE 
ith SHOES and PRACTICE CLOTHES | 
RECORDS rhe 


Calls by ED DURLACHER 
Music by THE TOP HANDS 


One of the nation's outstanding square dance authorities, Ed 
Durlacher presents this latest HONOR YOUR PARTNER album. 
Album No. 8 contains eight of the country's most popular 


square dances. 
Uptown and Downtown Standard Waltz Quadrille 
Red River Valley My Little Giri 
Portland Fancy Nellie Bly 
Bachelor Shack Texas Star 
The calls are clear, easy-to-understand and jovial. The rhythmic 
music is bound to set your feet to tapping. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER TEACHING AIDS ARE NOW USED 
BY OVER 10,000 SCHOOLS. 


CHEERS FOR HONOR YOUR PARTNER ALBUMS 
“Teachers are most impressed with the simplicity and clarity of in- 
Ac lete 1 struction, precise timing, steady rhythmic music, durability of mate- 
rial and Ed Durlacher's friendliness in sonshing. 
light, flexible shoes —C. G. Frankin, Assistant Professor 
for exercise and Chairman, Department of Physical 

Edueation for Men 
Genco. Southern Ulinois University 
All records are pressed on pure vinylite 
and are guaranteed against breakage. 

Functional Leoterds : ' ats DANCE ASSOCIATES Dept. PE-1, Freeport, N. Y. 
entlemen: 

ond Rehearsal Outfits : 1 want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER albums. Please 
for every purpose, ° send me a free descriptive fuider. 


for exercise and dance 


(without instructions) 


Name 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. and accessories Thomas Allen TAd. 266 King We t, Toronto 28, Ontario 


Used by America's leading colleges. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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THE WHOLE SCHOOL 
Reports for Sports with 


TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT 


The huge 
majority left 
out of organ- 
ized competi- 
tive sports 
“make the 
team” i 

table tennis. 


Mae Clouther, 
3-time U. S. 
Doubles 
Champion, 
recommends 
Harvard 
equipment 
exclusively. 


HARVARD 
TABLE TENNIS 
EQUIPMENT, 
ranks first 

with champions, 
offers you top- 
quality equipment 
within your 
budget limits. 


Hervdrd Toble Tennis Dept. 
60 State St, Boston, 
“Tournament 

Picose 
Title 
Address 


City 
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RECREATIONAL THERAPY 


by B. E. PHILLIPS 


Recreational Therapy Section 


District Sections 

In our June 1953 column the organiza- 
tion of the Eastern District’ Recreational 
Therapy Section was reported. Robert C. 
Boyd, who initiated and followed through 
on this development, has given a detailed 
account of his successful experience. Your 
editor suggests that those who would ini- 
tiate similar projects in other districts get 
under way now in order to have the neces 
sary machinery operative by the spring 
division meetings, Your editor, Dr. Kes- 
sel, ANHPER consultant in recreation and 
outdoor education; or Mr. Boyd, VA Hos- 
pital, Aspinwall 15, Pa., will be happy to 
assist such efforts. 


The Spice of Life 

In an editorial of the above caption in 
the May issue of Recreation, Dr. George 
S. Stevenson, member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association § for 
Mental Health, Inc., states “It is something 
ol a travesty on recreation to call it ‘recre- 
ational therapy’ and thereby try to crown 
it as a justification which obscures its in- 
herent positive virtues.” 

Three paragraphs later Dr. Stevenson 
states “As with food, recreation is good for 
everyone, sick or well, but it may be thera- 
peutic when a deficiency is found that calls 
for its specific use.” 

John Eisele Davis well presents some ad- 
ditional thoughts on this controversial topic 
in his lead article of the same issue en 
titled “Recreation Is More Than Fun.” 


Hospital Recreation Curriculums 

Harvey FE. Williams, formerly adviser in 
rehabilitation at Springfield College, has 
transferred to San Francisco State College, 
where he will be responsible for develop- 
ing a professional curriculum in’ Hospital 
Recreation. 

At Springfield College, Mr. Williams di- 
rected the graduate courses in Physical Ed- 
ucation and Recreation in Rehabilitation, 
initiated a few years ago by Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone of Columbia University. 

Fdith LL. Ball, instructor in education, 
New York University, also reports a new 
graduate curriculum in’ Hospital Recrea- 
tion. The program includes courses in the 
philosophy and techniques of recreation; 


SEPTEMBER, 1958, 


3411 N St., N 


in the physical, emotional, and social prob- 
lems of atypical people; as well as oppor- 
tunities for field work or clinical experi- 
ence. 

For further information, write Miss Ball, 
School of Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


NART 


\ National Association of Recreational 
Therapists was organized at a meeting 
held at the Western State Hospital, Boli- 
var, Tenn., last February. Floyd E. Mce- 
Dowell, Western State Hospital, was elect- 
ed President. 

The basic purpose of the new associa- 
tion is to strive continually for better recre- 
ational therapy programs in mental hospi 
tals, with special attention being directed 
to the needs of state institutions. 

Those interested in becoming affiliated 
with NART should write Charles Cottle, 
executive secretary, at the Mississippi State 
Hospital, Whitfield, Miss. The official pub 
lication of NART is the Inter-State News. 


Coming Meetings 

Meetings of the Hospital Recreation Sec- 
tion of the American Recreation Society 
and hospital meetings sponsored by the 
National Recreation Association will be 
held in conjunction with the 36th National 
Recreation Congress, Sept. 26-28 at the Ho 
tel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Na 
tional Association for Music Therapy will 
be held at the Kellogg Foundation, East 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 19-21. Included in 
the program will be discussions concerning 
music for psychiatric and tuberculous pa 
tients, research in music therapy, music 
for geriatrics, and music for deviate chil 
dren. 

The 36th Annual Conference of the 
American Occupational Therapy Associa 
tion will be held Nov. 13-20 at the Sham 
rock Hotel, Houston, Tex. 


Professional Meeting Highlights 
Dr. Edward Greenwood of Menninget 
Foundation was the main speaker at the 
Institutional Assembly on Rehabilitation 
held at the St. Cloud Reformatory in April. 
(Concluded on page 52) 
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AN INSTRUCTOR’S UNIFORM 
AT A MODERATE PRICE 


“LEADING LADY” 
This finely tailored 
gym dress is made ex 
pressly for the instruc- 
tor in fine rayon gab 
ardine with -matching 
washable separate 
bloomer. Opens full 
length of suit. In navy 


ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT blue only. 


STYLE GSTS800 


Finest in The World ok ea. 
For The World's Sizes: 10-20 


Greatest Athletes 


WRITE FOR INFOR. 

MATION ABOUT 

OUR FREE OFFER 
OF THIS SUII 


< Bia THE CFIN EST THE FIELD? SEND FOR COMPLETE GVM 
COMPANY 6 MURRAY STREET UNIFORMS G GIRLS’ ATHLETIC 


NEW YORK 7. N. Y. APPAREL CATALOGUE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— for. 
AN INTERPRETATION admiring glanc 


of course 
Third version of the Platform “eho swimming 
for Physical Education 
now available . 
keep them sparkling bright and clean 
Single copy, 5Q0¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; : r the simple, easy way with 
10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 


10¢ \ 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D.C. SAFASKVE NZ 
TRADE MARK REG. 


US. PAT. OFF 


the cleaner that works like magic removing rust, stains, 

soap oil, body grease, lime deposits and algae formations 

that so detract from the appearance and sanitary condi- 

tions of pools and showers. It also minimizes conditions 

that breed and spread infectious germs. Simply sprinkle 

a little Saf-T-Klenz Powder on the damp surface, mop 

j lightly, then rinse with clear water. Odorless. Harmless 

Made of “’Durene” Multiple to hands, clothing, floors and drains. Write for a gener- 
Mercerized Cotton. : ous free sample of Sal-T-Klenz and see for yourself how 
Sizes: 10A-20 quickly and easily your pools and showers will be gleam- 


ingly clean with no ha ing. ith 
Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon no herd rubbing, Sold with guerentes 


Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 
eile BERMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Price $3.75 4 724 SUPERIOR STREET TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


Send for Our Free Catalog! Picase send free sample of Sal-T-Kienz. 
Please send quantity prices. 


NAME 

FIRM 

STREET 

CITY & STATE 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


PAINTING SUNSHINE 
IN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


by KEITH MACDONALD 
Executive Director 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District 

Vallejo, California 
LASL SPRING AN experiment was made 
by painting the equipment on three play- 
grounds with many colors—giving a circus 
atmosphere to the children’s play area. 
Prior to the painting, one park had been 
entirely unnoticed and miss-used, but with 
the change of color in the swings, slides, 
climbing bars, and sand boxes the equip- 
ment was used much more by the boys and 
girls. ‘Try painting one piece of equipment 
and see for yourself. 


How Painting Was Done 

Garbage cans: The can solid color of 
yellow or blue or red, with the top still 
another color, 

Drinking fountains; Ihe pipe and area 
under the bowl, blending colors, with the 
footstool for the smaller children yet an- 
other color. 

Sand boxes: Fach side and brace a dif- 
ferent color, with the inside another color. 

Giant Stride: Red and white like a 
candy cane, with each chain and handle 
yet another color, 

Slides: Red, white, and blue in sec 
tions; or yellow sides and a blue bottom 
with red braces. 

Swings: Fach brace at the end with a 
different color; the pipe area above the 
swing, the chains, and the seat were yel- 
low, red, blue, green, white. 

Picnic tables: Each board a different 
color; or top one color, the seats another, 
and the braces a third. 

Picnic benches: The backs one color, 
the seats another, and the braces yet an- 
other. 

Climbers: Each section a different color. 

Turning bars: [he stand pipes one color 
and the part most used aluminum. 

Teeter-totter: Fach board a different 
color; braces likewise painted. 


Special Paint and Colors 

‘The equipment will have to be repainted 
or touched up at least once a year, but 
the added cost of labor and paint is well 
worth the time and money spent. Using 
Vitric Paint has proved quite satisfactory 
in that it is a synthetic enamel which can 
be used on any metal surface as long as 
the pipe is free from rust and grease. A 
good primer such as zine chromate, red 
lead, or industrial grey is advisable. 
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The safety color code has been adopted 
by some schools, based on the traditional 
association of colors for certain purposes. 
Only six colors are used: visibility yellow; 
alert orange; safety green; fire protection 
red; precaution blue; traffic white. 

We owe it to our children, the equip- 
ment, and ourselves to paint a little sun- 
shine in our playgrounds. 


WOMEN’S LACROSSE 
DEMONSTRATION 


Presented by the USWLA 


Submitted by Gloria Heath, President 
THIS DEMONSTRATION is most effec- 
tive when teams are dressed in two con- 
trasting colors. Provide for a goal at one 
end of the area. 
Note: Announcer’s script is in italics; 
directions for players are in regular type. 


Techniques 

We are now going to show you some of 
the techniques required to play the game 
of lacrosse. 

1. All players run on in a single line 
from the side, each with a ball. Run down 
the middle of the area, then divide in two 
lines to return showing passing. 

1. The players are now showing how 
they carry the ball in the crosse and by 
the swinging or cradling movement are able 
to keep the ball in the stick when mov- 
ing. . . They are now passing the ball 
to each other, the ball going into the space 
ahead of each player so that there is no 
hold-up or check in her run, 

2. As you see, the game 
played in the air, but obviously the ball 


in theory—is 


is sometimes on the ground. The players 
will demonstrate how the ball is picked 
up and brought into play again. 

2. Working in twos, bounce and _ roll 
balls to each other, some towards player, 
some away from player. When picking up, 
continue on and furn with ball. 

3. In a game the players are marked by 
an opponent. The demonstrators will now 
show how it is possible to dodge past an 
appointment and how it is possible for the 
defending player to prevent the one with 
the ball from getting by her and how she 
can deprive her opponent of the ball. 
Note that there is no rough hitting at the 
stick and that there is no body contact. 

8. Two lines are formed down the mid- 
dle (one side of each color). One side has 
the balls, and run and dodge through, with 
the opponent body checking. 


4. Form line at left side of goal. Person 
stands at left of goal and throws balls to 
each one as they run toward goal. Ball 
thrown in various ways, high, low, to left, 
to right, of oncoming players—so that both 
overarm and underarm shots will be made. 

4. The players are now practicing shoot- 
ing goals. Note the variety of shots used 
and that the players avoid going into the 
circle around the goal. Should they or 
their stick go over the circle during or 
after the shot, the goal is not counted. 

5. In a game, the ball is brought within 
shooting distance by a series of passes down 
the field. Each player should be closely 
marked by her opponent throughout. . . 
The next demonstration shows how it is 
possible, by passing quickly and ahead of 
a player, to get the ball to a player who 
is apparently marked. 

5. In three lines down the middle. Line 
on left with ball tries to pass to line on 
right. Person in center marks the receiver 
and tries to intercept (have some successful 
intercepting). Successful passes made by 
passing ahead of receiver in direction she 
indicates, just out of reach of person 
marking. 

6. All the previous techniques are neces- 
sary for a player to take part in a game. 


Not Like Men’s Game 

Lacrosse for women is a relatively new 
game to America having taken hold in the 
1930's through the visiting players from the 
English Ladies’ Association. The men’s 
game comes more directly from the orig- 
inal American Indian version. 

There is actually little similarity be- 
tween the men’s and women’s games—our 
lacrosse bringing out highly skilled and 
graceful techniques in body movement. 
Alert teamwork is a main ingredient in our 
lacrosse playing and is a very far cry from 
the set plays and formal field layout char- 
acteristic of the men’s game which counts 
heavily on the use of both body and crosse 
as a weapon. 

The equipment requirements for lacrosse 
are very modest. It is an ideal all-weather 
game and beginning players can enjoy 
participation almost from the start. . . 

The game is played with no boundaries 
and no offside rules, on a field approxt- 
mately 100 yards by 75, with the 12 play 
ers on each team spaced from goal to goal 
and marked closely from the start by he 
opponent. The object is to get the ball 
into the goal net and this is done by 
short, quick passes from player to player 
moving at top speed, 

The space here is limited for purposes 
of the demonstration but we hope it will 
give you an idea of the freedom, pace, 
and challenge of the game. 

6. Half game: Use almost entire area 
for half game with center line at one end, 
goal at other. Use 2 centers, 2 attack 
wings, 2 defense wings, 3 homes and op 
ponents, and goal. Start game with draw. 
If ball goes outside, have a throw on. If 
defense clears up to its center, start ball 
again by a draw or pass right back to 
attacks. * 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball", voted by 
sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Baskethall Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U.S. 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 
give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 

See those litthe rubber “ bricks’’? Each clings and 
grips separately, moves independently for extreme lim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


CUSHIONED NSOLE ‘ ‘ Extra protection at arch. 


custionen 
\ SHOCKPROOF HEEL 2 Pull-up side stays with 


extra reinforcing piece. 


\ MADE ON FOOT-CONFORMING LASTS 


— >" Action Uppers are lightweight, 


loose lined, have breathe holes. 


New, specie! rubber compound 
with extra cling, toughness. 


Block action tread soles 


’ grip in all directions 
Pivot pad is extra large, 
e e 
flat for speed-turns. 
ORV 


Tempered toe bumper 


The Shoes of Champions -They Wash C tor extra weer 
@ uNiteb STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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bad 
BASKETHALE 


BASKETBALL 
Official Basketball Guide 


Selected Basketball Articles— 
NSWA Guides 1936-1953 $1.00 
A collection of excellent 
articles by outstanding au- 
thorities compiled to help 
the player, teacher, coach 
and official. 


Basketball Rules Reprint 
Reprint of Rules Section 
from Official Basketball 
Guide. 

1-9 copies 25c; 10-49 copies 20c; 
50-99 copies 17c; 100 copies 15¢ 


Girls Basketball Rules 
Set of six filmstrips in color 
Contains official 1953-54 
rules $24 


ALSO 


Standards in Sports for Girls 
and Women (Revised 1953) 75c 


Official Recreational Games— 
Volley Ball Guide 75¢ 


Official Aquatics, Winter Sports 
and Outing Activities Guide 9 75c 


NSGWS free fliers (Revised 
1953) 
Desirable Practices in Sports 
for Girls and Women Free 
NSGWS—At Your Service Free 


Order from 


NSGWS 
1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SPORTS ree 


NATIONAL SECTION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section on Women's Athletics) 
Editor, RACHEL BLACKBURN 


Central Higt chool 


Basketball Rule Changes 


Grace Fox, NSGWS basketball chairman, 
makes the following statement regarding 
the rule changes in the Official Basketball 
Rules for girls and women: 

“The National Basketball Committee of 
NSGWS has made a very thorough study 
of the 1952-53 basketball rules. As each 
rule was critically analyzed and changes 
or modifications were contemplated, the 
welfare of the players was always the first 
consideration, ‘The basic over-all standard 
of the NSGWS—namely, “The one purpose 
of sports for girls and women is the good 
of those who play—has not been violated 
in any of the changes which have been 
made by the Committee. 

“The Committee has made many changes 
in the rules. The need for some of these 
changes has arisen out of the conditions 
existing over the United States today. 
There are many sections of the country 
where no women are available to coach 
girls teams and men are doing the job. 
Contrary as this practice is to the standards 
of NSGWS, this is a situation which does 
exist and will prevail until the women are 
willing to accept the responsibility and as- 
sume the leadership in dealing with girls 
sports. 

“There were many differences between 
the girls and boys rules which were non- 
essential and complicated the problem of 
scoring and timing. Your 1952-53 Com- 
mittee has studied these differences care- 
fully and has made changes ‘only in so far 
as they do not affect the welfare of the 
girls who play, hoping that, by so doing, 
the welfare of all girls would be better 
protected. No change has been made, or 
will be made at the sacrifice of the players, 
regardless of the confusion that differences 
between boys’ and girls’ games might cause 
among coaches, officials, timers, scorers, or 
spectators!” 


Rules Reprint 


The rule changes can be found on page 
15 of this issue of the JouRNAL. Complete 
rules, including the changes, are in the 
1953-54 edition of the Official Basketball 
Guide and the Basketball Rules Reprint. 
‘Lhese are now available from NSGWS, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
Db. C. (See ad on this page.) 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Legislative Board Elections 

The following people have been elected 
as new members of the Legislative Board: 
Secretary, Hazel Dettman, Fargo, N.D.; 
Chm. Northwest District, Jean Catherin, 
Boise, Idaho; Members-at-Large, Marjorie 
Harrowell, New Britain, Conn., and Mar- 
garet Meyer, Madison, Wis. _The new 
NAPECW Representative is Laura Huel- 
ster, Urbana, Ill. 


NSGWS State Representatives 
Central District: Colo., Dorothy Lawhead, 
Denver; Jowa, Marshall Schools, Cedar 
Falls; Kan., Mrs. Perry Wright, Wichita; 
Minn., Mrs. Lauraine Larson, Minneapolis; 
Neb., Dorothy Hanpeter, Lincoln; N. D., 
Bernice Schiefelbein, Valley City; S. D., 
Geraldine Crabbs, Brookings; Wyo., Margo 
Lyttle, Powell. 

Eastern District: Conn., Marjorie Harrowell, 
New Britain; Del., Mrs. Ethel Morgan, Wil- 
mington; D.C., Mrs. Ellen Fraser, Washing- 
ton; Me., Catherine Shaw, Orono; Md., 
Mildred Haney, Towson; Mass., Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Taylor, Springfield; N. H., Gerna 
Magnusson, Hanover; N. J., Frances Brag- 
ger, Leonia; N. Y., Yolanda Kalskin, Mer- 
rick; Pa., Mrs. Edna Sinnamon, Lansdowne; 
R. 1, Mrs. Virginia O'Connor, Providence; 
Vt., Isabel Holstrom, Montpelier. 

Midwest District: //l., Tressie Masocco, Pe- 
eria; Ind., Mrs. Rosemary Frazier, Plain- 
field; Mich., Emma Doerr, Royal Oak; 
Ohio, Betty Wagner, Oberlin; W. Va., Anne 
M. Barry, Fairmont; Wis., Betty Altenhofer, 
Milwaukee. 

Northwest District: Jdaho, Kay Spears, Boise; 
Mont., Lucille Clydesdale, Bozeman; Ore., 
Margaret Millikin, Corvallis; Wash., Helen 
Lewis, Seattle. 

Southern District: Ala., Harriett Donahoo, 
Auburn; Ark., Arvine Bell, Arkadelphia; 
Fla., Helen Evans, Orlando; Ga., Dorothy 
Perry, Athens; Ky., Dorothy Taylor, Louis- 
ville; La., Jan Thonssen, Baton Rouge; 
Miss., Edith Gentry, University; N. C., Gail 
Clay, Boone; Okla., Mrs. Bernice Callan, 
Bartlesville; S. C., Leotus Morrison, Green- 
wood; Tenn., Ruth Garrison, Clarksville; 
Texas, Margaret Bray, Corpus Christi; Va., 
Mildred Droste, Staunton. 

Southwest District: Ariz., Frances Jones, Tuc- 
son; Calif. (N), Frances Todd, San Fran- 
cisco; (S), Lois Messler, Los Angeles; Nev., 
Helene Aldaz, Reno; N. Mex., Hallie Ben- 
der, Albuquerque; Utah, Lois Downs, Lo- 
gan. * 
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So Many Students Have Already Benefited 
From This Program 


is available to you without charge . 
Kotex*. Just fill out the coupon. 


Your new students should read this 


Most school systems take advantage of this complete program 
| of menstrual education every year. You'll find the booklets, film, 
\ guide and chart well integrated to give your students a sound knowl- 

edge of this important subject. The entire program or any part of it 
with the compliments of 


... Wery Personally Yours” 


The booklet widely recognized as an outstanding help on 
menstrual education for junior and senior high school 
girls. Its good taste and clarity, its simple, straighttor 
ward presentation of accurate scientitic facts —have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parent and church groups 
alike. And most important — it gives girls a sound, whole- 


some understanding of menstruation. 


This booklet can be used successfully by itself. You 
will find it of even greater value when used as part of the 
integrated program of menstrual education described 
below: 


A Complete Program For Menstrual Education 


“Very Personally Yours” (a booklet for girls 
12 and over.) 


“You're A Young Lady Now”’ a booklet 
especially for the girl 9 to 12. It explains men- 
Struation as a normal part of life in simple terms 
she can readily understand —tells her how to 
take care of herself when That Day does arrive 


10-Minute All-Color, 16mm. Sound Motion 
Picture... ‘‘The Story of Menstruation" pro- 
duced by Walt Disney Productions. Highly 
praised by educators, health authorities, parent 
and church groups —it tells the story of men 
Struation in a clear, straightforward manner 
Full-color, 16 mm., complete with sound. Free 
(except for postage) on short term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart... 
Hundreds of teachers helped organize this 
Guide. It is flexible and can be adapted to any 
teaching condition. This large color Chart on 
menstrual physiology is designed for supple- 
mentary classroom Menstruation is 
detailed on easy-to-follow diagrams 


lectures. 


INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO | 
Educational Dept. PE-93 
919 No. Michigan Avenue * : 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Booklets 
Please send me free (except for postage) | 
your 16 mm. sound film, “The Story of Film | 
Menstruation.” | 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Teaching l 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) Guide 


4rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Chart 
Also send the following: 
For girls 9-12 copies of YOU'RE ALL 
A YOUNG LADY NOW 


For older girls copies of VERY YOURS 
PERSONALLY YOURS 


} Physiology Chart 


Name 


| Teaching Guide 


Organization Coupon 
Street Today 
City Zone State * 
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A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget planners, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks. Invest in health and fun this season. 


---~Rubber Tire Skates---; 
| FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 


| Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE- 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions . . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Recreational Therapy 
(Continued from page 46) 


He spoke of recreation as a therapy, point- 
ing out that when it is employed as such, 
recreation is a end and not 


means to an 


an end in itself. 

\lfied W. Deibel, assistant superintend- 
ent of Hastings State Hospital presented a 
paper on the “relationship of hospital rec- 
reation to medical departments” at the 
University of Annual 
May. The 
July-August issue of 
the Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 


fare’s Patients Program Services. 


Minnesota Spring 


Recreation Institute in paper is 


summarized in the 


More than 100 hospital recreation lead- 
ers from 21 states attended the 
Regional Institute in Hospital Recreation 
at Chapel Hill, N. C., in May. Many ex- 
cellent papers were presented and plans are 
being made for publication of the proceed- 
ings. 


Southern 


Over 80 representatives of Southern IIli- 
nois University, Anna State Hospital, ‘Tu- 
berculosis Sanitarium, Menard Prison, and 
Hospitai, all institutions 
Illinois region, attended 
Conference on Activity 
Therapy which was held at the University 
in Carbondale in June. 


Illinois 
in the southern 
an Orientation 


Security 


Among other recommendations made at 
the meeting was one to the effect that cur 
riculums offered to major students in physi- 
cal education, art, industrial education, 
health education, and music should be sup- 
plemented and adapted so as to qualify 
students for opportunities in the institu- 
tional field, 

More than 400 registrants, most of whom 
are corrective therapists in VA_ hospitals, 
attended the Seventh Annual Conference 
of the Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation, held at the Mayflower Ho- 
tel in Washington, D. C., in July. The 
professional and scientific exhibit 
were of especially high caliber. * 


papers 


Spotlight on Dance 
(Continued from page 44) 


A new approach to dance appreciation, 
as a basic sensory experience, was accepted 
enthusiastically by students. They learned 
to look for, see, feel, and hear—through 
movement—concepts in music, sculpture, 
painting, architecture, religion, song, and 
dance. 

New Club at Arizona State 

A recent addition to the campus activi- 
ties at Arizona State College, Tempe, is the 
Modern Dance Club. With the aid of its 
sponsor, Madeline Somers, the club has 
drawn up a constitution and held an elec- 
tion of officers who are busy making plans. 

Last spring the club co-operated with 
the Physical Education Department in put- 
ting on Ballad of Freedom, a dance chron- 
icle based on Walt Whitman's Leaves of 
Grass. 

Mrs. Des Jardin, 
Dance Department, 


accompanist for the 
wrote original music 
for the dances. The dance productions 
class, under the direction of Dorothy Gil- 
landers, was responsible for properties. 

The Club is looking forward to a televi- 
sion series to begin this month on KTYL- 
TV, Mesa. 


Texas Tech Pioneers on TV 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
made its debut on ‘TV with five hours of 
programs in April. The programs were en- 
titled, A Look at College and were espe- 
cially directed to high-school audiences. 
Modern, adagio, folk, and acrobatic danc- 
ers appeared, complementing the informa- 
tional features of the series. 

Modern dancers also co-operated in a 
program which emphasized creative think- 
ing. The seemingly unreiated phenomena 
of architecture and modern dance were 
connected by having a group of dancers 
put in movement the beauty of the Taj 
Mahal, the dignity and grace of the Amiens 
Cathedral, and the awe-inspiring skyscrap- 
ers of New York. *® 


SOURCE MATERIALS FOR 


TEACHING DANCE 


New Dance Section Publication 


Volume I—Modern Dance and 


Children’s Rhythms 


Volume Il—Folk, Square, and 


Social Dance 


Selected lists of recordings, 
books, articles 


piano music, 


Order from 


$1.00 


$1.00 


AAHPER Publications—Sales 


1201 


loth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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New Books in Brief 


(Continued from page 42) 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1953. 161 pp. $3.00. 

This book will prove a helpful resource 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
dissatisfied with current practices but un- 
sure of how to effect desirable changes. ‘To 
help educators design and carry out their 
own action research studies, the author 
gives examples, explains simple procedures, 
and describes the action research process. 
Society—Democracy—and the Group, by 
\lan F. Klein. New York: The Woman's 
Press, 425 Fourth Ave. 1953. 341 pp. $4.00. 

The author investigates social goals, 
democracy, and citizenship education pro- 
grams in relation to the environment, Con- 
crete situations are used, especially in the 
sections on large-scale activities, citizenship, 
home-visiting activities, and the integration 
of new knowledge from other sciences. 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 


Health Education 


Children Living in Their Own Homes, by Annie 
Lee Davis. Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau. 
1953. 52 pp- 20c. 


Moral and Spiritual Education in Home, 
School and Community. A program for your 
P.T.A. National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers, 600 S$, Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 1953. 28 pp. 25c. 

The following books are available from 
the Science Research Associates, Inc., 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, at 40c each. 1953: 


What You Should Know About Parenthood, 
by Ralph G. Eckert. 48 pp. 

Make Your Pennies Count, by Mildred Hark 
and Noel McQueen. Junior Life Adjust- 
ment Booklet. 40 pp. 


Developing Responsibility in Children, by 
Constant Foster. 48 pp. 

The following Public Affairs Pamphlets are 
available at 22 EF. 38th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., at 25c each. 1953: 

Let's Work Together in Community Service, 
by Eloise Walton. 28 pp. 

Washing Our Water: Your Job and Mine, by 
Helen Beal Woodward. 28 pp. 


Mental Health— Everybody's Business, by 
Katherine Glover, 28 pp. 
Don't Worry About Your Heart. American 


Heart Association. 44 E. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. ¥. 5 pp. 1958. 


Happy Journey. Preparing Your Child for 
School. Department of Elementary School 
Principals (NEA), National School Public 
Relations Association (NEA), and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
1953. 32 pp. 40c. 

Working Conference on Nursing Education. 
World Health Organization, Technical Re- 
port Series No. 60. Geneva: World Health 
Organization, Palais des Nations. Feb. 1953. 
32 pp. 20c. 


Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials in Health and Physical Education, 
prepared by Hugh B. Wood and Howard 
Impecoven. U. of Oregon, 1951. 6 pp. L5c. 
A Teaching Guide. The Challenge of Cancer. 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health 
Service, National Cancer Institute, Bethesda, 
Md. 19 pp. 


The Conception of Disease—Its History, Its 
Versions and Its Nature, by Walther Riese, 
M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 15 
E. 40th St. 1953. 120 pp. $3.75 

The Physician in Atomic Defense, by [had 
P. Sears, M.D. Chicago: Year Book Publish 
ers, Inc., 200 E. Illinois St. 1953. 308 pp 
$6.00. 

The Epidemiology of Health, edited by lago 
Gladston, M.D. A New York Academy of 
Medicine Book. New York: Health Educa 
tion Council, 10 Downing St. 1953. 197 pp. 
$4.00. 

Textbook of Preventive Medicine, by Hugh 
Leavell, M.D., and E. Gurney Clark, M.D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St. 1953. 629 pp. $8.00. 


Physical Education 


Charts on Nine Styles of Swimming, by Water 
Safety Service of the American National 
Red Cross. Washington, D. C. 1953. Free 
(Order from your local chapter of the 
American Red Cross.) 

12 Lessons to Better Golf, by Jim Lurnesa. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave. 1953. 180 pp. $2.95. 

How To Play Par Golf, by Julius Boros. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 
1953. 191 pp. $2.65. 

Par Golf for Women, by Louise Suggs. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave. 
1953. 120 pp. $2.20. 

Anatomy and Physiology Laboratory Manual, 
by Arthur W. Glass and Charles Hamrum. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co. 1953. 
57 pp. $1.50. 


Recreation Education 


Fifth Annual California Recreation Confer- 
ence, June 1953. 64 pp. Limited number of 
copies available from Director of Recrea 
tion, State Recreation Commission, 721 Cap 
itol Ave., Room 609, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
28 Table Lamp Projects, by H. A. Menke 
Bloomington, Hl.: McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Co. 1953. 78 pp. Illus. $2.50. * 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 
Enlarged Edition, 227 pp. . . . $3.50 
MEN AND WOMEN TENNIS COACHES— This 

book gives stroke mechanics and strategy; teaching 

methods for handling large groups of pupils on one 
court. Included are 73 action photos and dia 
grams; Official Tennis Rules; graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

A handbook for players, 109 pp... . $1.50 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE This 

self instruction handbook gives simple directions 

for learning the nine tennis strokes and improving 
your court strategy in both singles and doubles 

43 action photos and illustrations that show how 

champions play their shots 


Send for these books on approval: Helen 
Driver, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wis. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


FREE 


EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! 


Here is the latest list of booklets pre- 
pared by the makers of MODESS and 
designed to help you teach that delicate 


subject . .. menstrual hygiene. 


lip 


1. “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered,” a simple introduction to 
the subject of menstruation for pre-teen 


girls, is clearly and tactfully written. 


2. “Growing Up and Liking It,“ 
a brightly illustrated booklet for teen- 
age girls, discusses menstruation and 
offers helpful advice on health, poise 


i or uw 
and grooming. 


3. “It’s So Much Easier When You 
Know,” a booklet intended for fully 
matured girls, gives detailed informa- 
tion about using tampons for sanitary 
protection, 

You may order as many copies of 
these booklets as you wish .. . abso- 
lutely free! Write Anne Shelby, Edu- 
cational Director, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 5375-9, Milltown, N. J. or 


mail coupon below. 


| Anne Sheiby,Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5375-9, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me free: 


booklets “Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 


|_| booklets “Growing Up and Liking It 


booklets “It's So Much Easier When 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


(Offer good only in U. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
You Know | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
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COAST TO COAST 


WITH 


General Comments 


@ Two amendments to the Regulations of 
the New York State Education Commission 
concerning certificates in the field of physi- 
cal education and recreation were approved 
by the Board of Regents in June. 

‘By change, the Regents created a 
certificate teachers of recreation. This 
amendment is in recognition’ of the fact 
that an increasing of boards of 
education are employing full-time 


one 
for 


numbei 
recrea- 
tion personnel to plan, organize, and con- 


duct recreation programs administered by 
the school authorities 

‘The Regents also approved a change in 
the Regulations extending the validity of 
the recognize directors of 
physical education, health, and recreation, 
including athletics. ‘This 
will meet a need tor certification of 
these directors, who are in charge of public 
school programs of health, physical educa 
tion, and recreation, including interscholas 
tic athletics. 

The holder teacher's certificate in 
physical education, health, and recreation, 
may qualify for a director's certificate upon 
completion of eight semester hours in ap- 
proved courses and five years of approved 


certificate to 
interscholastic 
State 


of a 


and appropriate experience, 


@ American Education Week will be observed 
November §-14, with this year’s theme, 
Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” 

Suggestions and assistance for local 
groups planning AEW programs may be 
obtained by writing to: American Educa- 
tion Week, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


@ Applications for study during 1954-55 in 
Europe, the Near East, Japan, and Pakistan 
under the Fulbright Act should be post- 
marked not later than October 15. 

Forms for university lecturing and ad- 
vanced research are available from the Con- 
ference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils, Committee on International Exchange 
2101 Constitution Ave., Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Graduate students desiring to enroll for 
courses abroad or studies at the predoctoral 
level should apply to their local Fulbright 
‘Adviser or the Institute of International 
Fducation, 1 East 67th St., New York City. 


of Persons, 
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@ Three changes in the AAHPER staff this 

suminer result in a new office manager, cir- 
culation manager, and assistant editor. 

Replacing Joan May in the circulation 

Elsie O’Hagan, who to 

AAHPER from 

Plainfield, N. 

where she taught 

elementary school. 

Mrs. Kiyoko A. 

Wittenburg, who 

left an editing posi- 

tion in the Depart- 

State, is 

Editor, 

Mrs. 

who 


office is 


ment of 
Assistant 
succeeding 

Lucia Schuon, 


resigned in July. 


K. A. Wittenburg 


Miss May, former circulation manager, 
is now Office Manager, taking over some 
of the duties of Mrs. Mary Warwick, who 
was with AAHPER for 12 years, and Gloria 
Simmerman, former secretary to Dr. Carl A. 
roester, executive secretary-treasurer. 
Mrs. Warwick and Miss Simmerman both 
resigned in June. 


Health Education 
@ The first joint food industry-public health 
policies ever to be formulated for the pro- 
tection of food on a national basis were 
formed by the National Conference on 
Food Protection in July. 

The initial action to be taken as a result 
of the policies will be the development and 
promotion of agreed principles for the pro- 
tection of health and the co-ordination of 
the efforts of industry, health agencies, and 
the public in the betterment of food serv- 
ices and environmental conditions. 

e@ Dr. Ellis F. White, former president of 
Fitchburg State Teachers College in Massa- 
chusetts, has accepted the position of Di- 
rector of the Education Division with the 
American Social Hygiene Association, con- 


Elsie O'Hagan 
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STAFF 


THE 


tributing member of the AAHPER. He 


joined the staff this month. 


Physical Education 


@ Although the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association has not taken official action, its 
general feeling on tennis amateur standing 
is as follows: 

(1) Regular faculty members in schools 
and colleges may teach tennis and coach the 
institution’s tennis team without losing 
their amateur standing, providing these 
assignments are part of their teaching load. 

(2) Students may teach tennis at summer 
camps, act as club attendants or tennis in 
structors, providing permission is granted 
by the educational institution which they 
attend and providing the remuneration is 
not on a per-lesson or per-hour basis but 
on a total contract basis. 

The Executive Committee of the USLTA 
will consider at its next meeting a new set 
of regulations which will clarify amateur 
standing. Since the new regulations will 
not be available until next year, it is sug- 
gested that J. H. Bishop, president of the 
USLTA, Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind., be consulted on any question relative 
to amateur standing. 


In Memoriam 


Bess Exton, former health education 
consultant of AAHPER, died as a re- 
sult of an automobile accident in north- 
ern California last June. 

Miss Exton was appointed assistant in 
health education for the Association in 
1939. Her appointment was made pos- 
sible through a grant of the National 
Tuberculosis Association. She remained 
with AAHPER until 1948, when she ac- 
cepted a position as secretary of the Tu- 
berculosis Association in Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 

Prior to her appointment — by 
AAHPER, Miss Exton was with elemen- 
tary and high schools in California, Ha- 
waii, Massachusetts, and Michigan. She 
also worked with community agencies, 
coached high-school athletics, in- 
structed in summer camps. 

Miss Exton received her A.B. degree 
at the Santa Barbara State Teachers Col- 
lege and her M.A. at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


The modern Hinsdale Community High School gymnasium at Hinsdale, IIl., is 
equipped with two Porter 225B Field House basketball backstops, two Porter 
235B Floor “‘Rollaway” backstops and four Porter 212B Balcony backstops. All 
have Porter 237B Fan-Shaped All-Steel backboards with Porter 210B Official 
goals. This selection of equipment permits unusual flexibility of use. 


Hinsdale High has 


at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Porter basketball backstops are trim and attrac- 
tive. They harmonize with the best modern , 
architectural design. They are strong and dur- building 
able. They are easily operated when movable, Porter's seasoned engineering 
or removable. But above all, they meet the re- 
quirements of the building conditions and of counsel. . 

the gymnasium program ... These are the 

principal reasons why Porter basketball back- 

stops are in use in so many of the nation’s lead- 

ing schools, universities, clubs and community 

establishments. Porter engineers know from 

many years of experience how to deal with 

every type of installation ... Why don’t you 

avoid disappointment and unnecessary expense 

by letting Porter engineers help with your 

problem? No obligation. Porter engineers can 

aid too in wisely planning the selection and 

arrangement of gymnasium apparatus, based 

on your class or group needs. A 


EQUIPPING A GYM? 


e 


vali 
0 RT R Manufacturing 
THE J. E. CORPORATION Ottawa, Illinois 
Manufacturers of Gymnasium, Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 N. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 NEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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VISUAL 


MATERIALS 


JOHN A. FRIEDRICH 
' mar A 4 y ia Material Committee 


gan ate ( ege, East Lansing, Mich 


VISUAL AIDS TO PROPER POSTURE 
by H. C. REUTER 
tate ( lege r 
Opposition in Walking 

In use, this model to illustrate the law 
of opposition in walking is held at the end 
of the chain as shown in Figure |. The 
legs are held apart with other hand. As 
the legs are released, the model is gently 
moved down and up to establish the swing 
of the legs. With a little practice, this can 
be easily mastered. As this swing contin 
ues, it will be found that the arms will 
Start to swing also. They will swing in 
opposition to the movement of the legs, 
i.c., as the left leg swings forward, the right 
arm swings backward. Likewise the right 
arm and leg will swing in opposition. 

It may be noticed that when the model 
is in motion, while held by the chain, there 
will be a rotation of the trunk; however, 
when the model is held by the head as in 
Figure 2 and the legs start in motion as 
belore, only the legs will continue to swing. 
The arms remain. stationary. In actual 
walking, when the arms do not swing, it 


Fig. 1. Arms and legs swing in opposi- 
tion as the model walks. 
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is an indication that there is certain de- 
gree of tenseness of the trunk present. This 
tenseness is present in many individuals 
sometimes to a greater degree than one 
realizes. It is an unnatural situation. In 
the model, this tenseness is represented by 
the firm grip on the head. 

Ihe model is constructed out of 54 inch 
plywood. If designed in proportion to the 
human body, a homemade model can work 
quite effectively. 


Proper Mechanics of Lifting 

Ihe National Safety Council *has de- 
signed a model to illustrate the proper 
mechanics of lifting, as well as the ill- 
effects of improper lifting. Several indus 
trial organizations have used similar mod- 
els to promote their safety campaigns. The 
model shown in Figures 3 and 4 was pat- 
terned after an illustration in the February 
1953 issue of Popular Science Magazine. 

‘The spinal column is made of blocks of 
wood fastened together on the anterior sur- 
face with a leather thong. On the posterior 
side of each vertebra are four nails to hold 
the rubber bands which represent the mus- 
cles and ligaments. A coil spring runs 


Fig. 2. Tenseness of the trunk occurs 
when the arms do not swing. 


through the spine and pelvis and is at 
tached to the head (best to run it clear 
through the head). The arms and legs are 
jointed, as can be clearly seen. (No elbow 
joint is necessary.) The feet are fastened 
to a board for convenient handling. It is 
best if the board is extended forward a 
little further than shown. The pelvis has 
a handle with which the model is manipu- 
lated. 

In demonstrating, we usually show the 
incorrect manner of lifting first. Figure 3 
shows the legs practically straight, the back 
bent over forward, the feet too far away 
from the weight. The only way the weight 
can be lifted in this position is by straight- 


Fig. 3. Model shows incorrect manner 
of lifting. 


Fig. 4. With model in this position, 
lifting is done without undue strain. 


ening the spine and tipping the pelvis back 
to its normal position. With the model, 
this is done by depressing the handle of 
the pelvis. Doing this puts a great deal of 
strain on the muscles of the back as may 
be noticed in the illustration. The “mus 
cles” stretch and the vertebrae separate 
considerably, thus emphasizing the severe 
strain upon them. 

With the weight brought nearer the feet, 
the knees bent, the back kept as nearly 
vertical as possible, and the spine straight, 
lifting may be accomplished without undue 
strain. To illustrate this, we put the model 
in the position indicated (Figure 4) and, 
without depressing the handle, lift straight 
up. This shows how the legs do the lift- 
ing. It will be noticed that the spine re- 
mains in alignment. There is no greater 
pull on the muscles and ligaments of the 
back than they can handle. 

These two devices for teaching and dem- 
onstrating proper posture can be very ef- 
fective in developing interest in and em 
phasizing the importance of proper posture 
for healthful living. 


MENTAL HEALTH MATERIALS 


The Mental Health Materials Center, 
Inc., was recently established in New York 
City to develop new distribution techniques 
for soundly conceived educational materi- 
als in mental health, family life, and hu- 
man relations. 
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The Center, established with the aid of 
the Grant Foundation, is designed to pro 
vide a convenient channel for the best of 
printed and audio-visual aid materials in 
the area of family life and mental health 
education. It develops and produces mate- 
rials to fill unmet needs in this field, and 
is equipped to serve as a source of infor- 
mation and consultation on methods of 
distributing and utilizing such educational 
materials. It is located at 1790 Broadway, 
Room 713, New York 19. 


CARTOONS FOR THE HEART 


Using cartoon humor to push heart dis 
ease out of the “hush-hush” category of 
hidden doubts and fears, the American 
Heart Association (44 East 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y.) and its affiliates have issued 
four posters on the need for early medical 
care and the ability of heart patients to 
hold self-supporting jobs. They have the 
common headline theme, “It's Your Heart!” 


(Concluded on page 63) 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 


and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory. Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 


ONE SET $2.00. POST PAID 
Outside U. S. $2.50 New York City Approved List 


Write RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penne. 


EDUCATION FOR CHILDBIRTH 


A series of four motion 
pictures... 


Prenatal Care 
Labor and Childbirth 
Postnatal Care 
A Normal Birth 


Typical Comments: 
"The information in the films is ex- 
actly what the students want to 


know.''—COLLEGE 


"The films have made a tremendous 
contribution to our classes." 


COLLEGE 


"Reactions and comments were 
healthy, favorable and enthusiastic.” 
HIGH SCHOOL 


“used in our two Junior Colleges ... 
in physiology, marriage and child 
development." — CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 

"Definitely these films have a place 
in senior high school classes, espe- 
cially when the majority of the girls 
become homemakers and mothers 
soon after graduation.” 


HIGH SCHOOL 
For PREVIEW and price information write: 
MEDICAL FILMS, INC. 


116 Natoma Street 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL 
EDUCATION L ACTIVITIES 


For complete details, 
write to Dept. FJ-8. 


PTEMPO CONTROL 


The Rhythmaster is the most unique instrument of its kind. With one 
easy movement, the teacher, the director, or the coach, can slow down 
a phonograph record to as little as 1/3 its normal tempo or speed it up 
as much as 300 percent to suit the rhythm requirements of any activity. 
This is because the Rhythmaster is the only instrument in which the 
speed is continuously variable over the entire range from 25 to 100 rpm. 
Moreover, only with the Rhythmaster can the speed be varied without 
the need for resetting or stopping. It is designed fer all records: 33-1/3, 
45, and 78 rpm, up to and including 16 inches in diameter. 


with 


The Rhythmaster is a practical and effective public address loudspeaker 
system as well... for indoors and outdoors. By simply connecting a 
microphone, large as well as small groups can be addressed and directed, 
even while the record is being played. In fact, the Rhythmaster is a 
complete, self-contained high fidelity sound system which also serves as 
a radio when connected to a tuner. 


There isn’t a single activity... educational or recreational ... which 
cannot be more effectively conducted with the REK-O-KUT Rhythmaster. 
It is portable, and readily lends itself to any location . . . the class room, 


the assembly hall, the gymnasium, the athletic field... indoors or 
outdoors. 


REK-O-KUT is world famous as a maker of professional disc recorders, 
turntables, and phonographs. These products are used by broadcast 
and recording studios, and amcng the nation’s leading schools and 
recreation centers. 


Available in single — and 
twin-speaker models, priced from $269.95 


1 ATHLETIC 


THE REK-O-KUT COMPANY 


38-01 Queens Boulevard, Long Island City 1, New York 
Export Division: 458 Broadway, New York 13, U. S. A. e Cables: Morhanex 
In Canada: Atlas Radio Corp., Ltd., 560 King Street W., Toronto 28 
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Honor Awards 


(Continued from page 28) 


published by Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and co-author of 
Health Education for Schools. 

She has been honored by election 
to Pi Lambda Theta, Delta Kappa 
Gamma, and the American Academy 
of Physical Education. She received 
the Service Award of the New York 
State AHPER and was made an hon- 
orary member of the Association of 
Women’s Physical Education of New 
York State. 

She served the Association as Vice- 
President, Physical Education Divi- 
sion, 1949-50. Her long and produc- 
tive career reached a climax in her 
election to the ofhce of President- 


elect of the AAHPER in 1952. 


Carolyn Weems Bookwalter is a 
native of Virginia. She received her 
B.S. from the Harrisonburg State 
‘Teachers College. She holds the M.A. 
degree from ‘Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and the Ed.D. de- 
gree from Indiana University. 

She began her professional career 
at Lynchburg College and has taught, 
also, at Marshall College, Gunster 
Hall, and Harrisonburg State Teach- 
ers College. Since 1946, she has been 
a visiting lecturer at Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Bookwalter is probably best 
known through her activities in the 


field of research. In the AAHPER 
she has served as Chairman of the 
Research Council; as both Secretary 
and Chairman of the Research Sec- 
tion; and as contributor to the pub- 
lication, Research Methods Applied 
to Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Prior to the National 
Facilities Conference called by the 
AAHPER, she surveyed all existing 
literature pertaining to elementary- 
school facilities, summarized, organ- 
ized, and prepared her findings for 
the delegates of the conference. 
During World War II, she ob. 
tained a grant for and guided the re- 
search on a joint project of the U.S. 
Office of Education and the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics which 
resulted in the publication, Physical 
Performance Levels of High School 
Girls. For some years she has acted as 
an Associate Editor of the Research 
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Quarterly. As Chairman of the Re- 
search Abstracts Committee, she has 
been responsible for abstracting 
many articles for publication in the 
section of the Research Quarterly en- 
titled Research Abstracts. 

Dr. Bookwalter has been active in 
the Indiana AHPER and has re- 
ceived an honor award from it for 
the services she has rendered the 
state. She has promoted the protes- 
sion of health, physical education, 
and recreation through her many ac- 
tivities in the Midwest District Asso- 
ciation, particularly President- 
elect and as President. 

Dr. Bookwalter’s interest in the 
development of her home commu- 
nity has been noteworthy. She has 
been President of the Southern In- 
diana Alumni Chapter of Pi Lambda 
‘Theta, has acted as Chairman of the 
‘Tuberculosis Christmas Seal Sale in 
Bloomington, Co-Chairman of the 
Bloomington Community Chest 
Campaign, and has served on com- 
mittees or boards of the Blooming- 
ton Community Chest and of the lo- 
cal chapters of the League of Women 
Voters, the Girl Scouts, and the 
American Red Cross. 


Laurie E. Campbell, associate 
protessor of physical education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was born and 
reared in Massachusetts, where she 
received her public school education. 
She is a graduate of Sargent School 
of Physical Education, holds the Bac- 
calaureate and Master's degrees from 
the University of Michigan, and the 
Ed.D. degree from New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Campbell began her profes- 
sional career at Oregon State College. 
She has served as a physical therapist 
in the United States Army and on 
the faculties of Sargent School of 
Physical Education, of Dominican 
College, and of San Mateo, Califor- 
nia, High School. 

Dr. Campbell has made significant 
contributions to girls and women’s 
sports in this country. As Chairman 
of the National Section on Girls and 
Women’s Sports (formerly NSWA) , 
as a member of the Legislative Board 
and of numerous committees of 
NSWA,; as Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Women’s Athletics of 
the AAHPER and the National Fed- 
eration of State High School Athletic 


Associations, she has given distin- 
guished leadership over a period of 
years. 

Since her graduation from Sargent, 
Dr. Campbell has had deep concern 
for teacher education and for more 
than 30 years has worked in this 
field. Her sympathy, her warm un- 
derstanding, her wisdom have en- 
hanced her discerning guidance of 
students. Her grasp of the problems 
of teacher education has been recog- 
nized by her appointment to repre- 
sent the National Association to 
Physical Education of College Wom- 
en at such important meetings as the 
Jackson Mills Conference on Under- 
graduate Preparation and the Na- 
tional Conference on Professional 
Preparation in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held in 
Washington. 

She has been a member of numer- 
ous committees in Michigan, in the 
Midwest District, and in national 
associations. In addition to the serv- 
ices she has rendered the profession 
in girls and women’s sports and 
teacher education are her contribu- 
tions to the development of physical 
education of elementary-school-age 
children. 


Paul E. Landis received his early 
education in his native state of Ohio. 
He is an alumnus of Oberlin and 
holds the M.A. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He 
has taught in the public schools of 
Portsmouth, Virginia, and has been 
on the faculties of Bowling Green 
State University; Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and Ohio State 
University. At present he is Super- 
visor of Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, and Safety for the Ohio 
State Department of Education. 

Under the direction of Paul Lan- 
dis, programs of health, physical edu- 
cation, recreation, and safety have 


_made unusual progress in Ohio. He 


initiated, organized, and adminis- 
tered the school and community 
Health Education Project for the 
state from 1944-47. Under a grant 
from the Kellogg Foundation, this 
was expanded during the period 
from 1947-51. Through this project, 
health education in Ohio schools 
was stimulated and developed. A 
full-time health educator was added 
to the staff in the Ohio State Depart- 
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ment of Education through his ef- 
forts. 


Mr. Landis has been a member of 
the Representative Assembly of the 
AAHPER, has served on the Na- 
tional Committee on Physical Edu- 
cation in Elementary Schools, the 
National Committee on Safety Edu- 
cation, and as an associate editor of 
the JourNnaLt. He has been Vice- 
President of Physical Education of 
the Midwest District, and at present 
is President. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Governing Council of 
the American School Health Asso 
ciation; for the National Safety 
Council he has served on several 
important committees, and for the 
National Education Association has 
been a member of the committees on 
Safety Education and Bicycle Safety. 
He has been Secretary, President 
elect, and President of the Society of 
State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

Perhaps the secret of Paul Landis’ 
success has been his unique ability 
to gain the co-operation of many dif 
ferent organizations promoting 
health, physical education, recrea 
tion, and safety in Ohio. He has been 
wise in recognizing that these fields 
of education could move ahead only 
when the leading and influential or- 
ganizations in the state appreciated 
their values. 

Ralph Waldo Leighton, Dean of 
the School of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has served as a 
teacher and school administrator for 
10 years. Born in Ida Grove, Iowa, 
he received B.A. and D.Sc. (Honor- 
ary) degrees from the College of 
Idaho and the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Oregon in 1931. After 
serving as a public school adminis 
trator, physical education teacher, 
and athletic coach for ten years in 
Idaho, he began college teaching in 
1926 as an athletic coach at the Col 
lege of Idaho. At the University of 
Oregon he served successively as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of Research, Pro- 
fessor of Education, and Dean of the 
School of Health and Physical Edu 
cation from 1931 to the time of his 
retirement at the completion of the 
1952-53 academic year. 

Through scores of addresses before 
educational groups, conventions, as 


semblies, luncheon meetings, and 
through radio presentations, he has 
promoted the cause of physical edu- 
cation, health, and recreation. He 
has been a driving force for legisla 
tion requiring better health and 
physical education programs in Ore 
gon’s public schools. 


A few of the many committees 
upon which he has served, as a mem- 
ber or chairman, include: Committee 
on College Teaching, Oregon; Joint 
Committee Studies in Appreciation 
of Art and Nature, Carnegie Corpo 
ration and State of Oregon spen 
sored; State Education Policies Com 
mission, Oregon State System ol 
Higher Education; Advisory Board, 
Oregon State System of Higher Edu 
cation, on Educational Problems of 
Parks; State Director of Physical Fit 
ness, Office of Civilian Defense, 1941 
45; Consultant, Educational Policies 
Commission of National Education 
Association; Northwest District rep 
resentative on three Pére Marquette 
Conferences on graduate curricu 
lum; Committee to reorganize the 
‘Test and Measurement Section of 
the National Research Council at 
1952 AAHPER Convention at Los 
Angeles. 


Dean Leighton has published 
many articles in professional jour 
nals, as well as monographs and lay 
periodicals. These have not been 
limited to the fields of education and 
physical education. Some have been 
in the fields of philosophy and 
aesthetics. At present he is an Asso 
ciate Editor of the JOURNAL. 


He has perhaps made his most out 
standing contribution to the profes 
sion through the research that he has 
directed on the status of graduate 
work in physical education. A num- 
ber of nationally recognized studies 
in this area were done under his di 
rection and have had a definite influ 
ence in changes that are taking place 
in present-day curricula. He main 
tained that the school of health and 
physical education should be an aca 
demic instructional unit in the same 
sense as the school of law, school ot 
business, or the school of liberal arts, 
within the University framework. 


Minnie L. Lynn, director of teach- 
er education for women, University 
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of Pittsburgh, has had 23 years of 
teaching and administrative experi 
ence. Born in Winburne, Pennsyl 
vania, she received her A.B. degree 
from Oberlin College, the M.S. de 
eree from Pennsylvania State Col 


lege, and the Ph.D. degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh in 19438. 


Early in her career she taught in 
the high schools of Cleveland and 
Canton, Ohio. She has taught sum 
mer courses at Pennsylvania State 
College, the University of Southern 
California; has directed several sum 
mer workshops. She holds professor 
status and served two years as De 
partment Executive Committee 
Chairman. 

Dr. Lynn's research includes Ma 
jor Emphasis in Physical Education 
in the United States. Her literary 
contributions are Fifty Years of Phys- 
ical Education, Let's Speak for Our 
selves, and numerous others. She has 
written many articles for various pro- 
fessional magazines and journals. 

She has served with distinction the 
national, district, and state associa 
tions in many capacities. In 1950-51 
she was President of the Eastern Dis 
trict Association and Vice-President 
for Health Education in 1948-49. She 
has demonstrated unusual ability in 
her service on many important na 
tional, district, and state association 
committees and chairmanships. She 
has provided excellent leadership in 
all of the offices which she has held. 
All organizations have profited and 
moved forward under her adminis 
tration. 

As a speaker, Dr. Lynn is in great 
demand. Numerous addresses have 
been presented both in and out of 
our fields to college convocations, 
athletic federations, YWCA’'s, Wom 
ens’ Clubs, state and district associa 
tions to mention a few, 

Dr. Lynn holds membership in the 
National Physical 
Kducation — for Women, 
American Association of University 
Professors, National Education Asso 


Association — of 
College 


ciation, all state and county associa- 
tions in educational fields, as well as 
the AAHPER. 

Ihe Pennsylvania State Health 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Association in 1950 honored Dr. 
Lynn with its honor award, * 
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Enjoy 
yourself... 


refresh 
with 
Coke 


“Coke is a registered trade-mark 


Edwin R. Elbel 


Dept. of Physical Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Lincoln, Neb.—April 7-10 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Mrs. Herman Gimmestad, Mid 
land College, Fremont, Neb. 

President-elect: KR. B. Frost, South Dakota 
Siate College, Brookings. 

Past-President: Leonard R. Marti, University 
of North Dakota. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Edwin R. Elbel, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Vice-Pres—Health: Anita Aldrich, Public 
Schools. Kansas City, Mo. 

Vice-Pres.—Phys. Ed.: 4. Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice-Pres.—Rec.: Randa!l Watkins, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 

Representative to National: 
State University of Iowa. 

Convention Manager: John C. Thompson, 
Public Schools, Lincoln, Neb. 


Gladys Scott, 


State Association Presidents 


Colorado: William Rapp, Morey Junior 
High School, Denver. 

lowa: Ray Smalling, High School, Ames. 

Kansas: Charles Mills, 1335 Jewell, Topeka. 

Minnesota: Wayne Slocum, High School, 
White Bear Lake. 

Missouri: George Stuber, Public Schools, 
Clayton. 

Nebraska: Frank Adams, High School, Te- 
cumseh. 

North Dakota: Grace O. Rhonemus, Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

South Dakota: R. B. Frost, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings. 

Wyoming: Randall Watkins, University of 
Wyoming. 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physical Educatio: 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
New York City—April 18-23 
(Jointly with National) 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Lloyd Jones, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

President-elect: Aarl Oermann, University 
of Pittsburgh. 

Past-President: Ethel T. Kloberg, Board of 
Education, Baldwin, N. Y. 

Vice-Pres.—Health: Grover W. Mueller, 
Board of Public Education, Philadel- 
phia. 

Vice-Pres.—Phys. Ed.: Marion E. Purbeck, 
Board of Education, Hackensack, N. J. 

Vice-Pres.—Rec.: William M. Grimshaw, 
University of Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer: William F. Meredith, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Representative to National: William L. 
Hughes, Temple University. 

Convention Manager: Nelson S. 
Brooklyn College. 


Walke, 


State Association Presidents 
Connecticut: Joseph Andrews, 312 West 
Ave., Norwalk. 
Delaware: Fred Salisbury, 
Claymont. 
District of Columbia: Ruth Atwell, George 
Washington University. 
Maine: Franklin Downie, High School, Wa- 
terville. 
Maryland: Ann Mullen, 
School, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: James A. 
University. 

New Hampshire: James Noucas, High School, 
Laconia. 

New Jersey: Robert Duncan, High School, 
Westfield. 


High School, 


Eastern High 


Wylie, Boston 
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Pennsylvania; Theodore T. Abel, Board of 
Education, Pittsburgh. 
Rhode Island: Westcott E. 
Barnes Street, 


S. Moulton, 58 
Providence. 


Vermont: George Ratcliffe, 
Junction. 


White River 


EDA Fall Conference 

i The Seventh Annual Fall Conference of 
the Eastern District Association will be held 
at the University of Massachusetts Septem 
ber 11-13. Dr. William Grimshaw and Pro 
fessor Ben Ricci will be conference man 
agers, assisted by Professor Maida Riggs 
Ethel Kloberg, past-president of EDA, will 
be program chairman. 


Jeannette Saurborn will preside over the 
Committee on Co-ordination and Develop- 
ment of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Sessions will be provided foi 
the State Directors and the officers of the 
12 state associations. 


Maine Ro 


se Lambertson 


MAHPER Fall Convention 

The annual State Convention will be held 
in Lewiston October 29. Howard G. Rich 
ardson, state director, will be the speaker 
at the General Session. 


Section meetings will cover men's ath 
letics, women's athletics, recreation, driver 
education, physical education, and health. 


Leaders of the section meetings will be 
Norman Perkins, Bangor High School; 
Staton Curtis, Brunswick; John Roberts, 
Norway; Ann Chesboro, Bates College; 
George Wentworth, Millinocket; and Mary 
Hayes, R.N., Dover. 


Massachusetts Barbara Ha 


Address by Dean Makechnie in England 

School camping, as a means of livening 
up an otherwise artificial and drab school 
program was the theme of an address by 
George K. Makechnie, dean of Sargent Col 
lege, delivered in England at Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford University, last July. 


New York 
Dr. Turner Heads Health Group 


Dr. Clair Turner, assistant to the presi 
cent of the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, Inc., and life member of 
AAHPER, was elected the first President of 
the International Union for Health Edu- 
cation of the Public, recently organized in 
Paris. 


Jeannette Saurborn 


Dr. Kilander Joins NY University 


Dr. Holger Frederick Kilander, former 
specialist for health education in the U.S 
Office of Education, recently joined the New 
York University faculty as associate profes 
sor of health and physical education in the 
School of Education. 


A former associate in health education 
with the National Tuberculosis Association, 
Dr. Kilander also has been dean of Panzer 
College and professor of biology and hy 
giene at Upsala College, East Orange. He 
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is currently president elect of the American 
School Health Association. 


Pennsylvania Charles S. Stoddard 


P. E. Building at Penn State 

\ $745,000 addition to the Physical Edu 
cation Building at the Pennsylvania State 
College is to be completed by the opening 
of the fall term this month 

Also undergoing construction on the 
campus are a $1,238,000 addition to the 
Main Library Building and a new addition 
to the Mineral Science Building 


Pennsylvania AHPER Convention 
The Pennsylvania AHPER Convention 


will be held at the Penn-Alto Hotel in 
Altoona, Pa., December 10-12 


/ \ 


Dale Harman 
Health Consultant 
Indiana State Board of Health 


1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind 


CONVENTION 
Indianapolis, Ind.—Mar. 29-Apr. 1 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Paul F. Landis, State Department 
of Education, Columbus, Ohio. 

President-elect: Margaret Bourne, Fvanston 
Fownship High School, Evanston, 

Past-President: 
University. 

Vice-Pres.—Health: Hester Beth Bland, Indi 
ana State Board of Health, Indianapolis 

Vice-Pres.—Phys. Ed.: ©. O. Jackson, Univer 
sity of Illinois. 

Elmer Mitchell, University 


Carolyn Bookwalter, Indiana 


Vice-Pres.—Rec.: 
of Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Jolin Brogneaux, High 
School, Bloomington, Ind 
Member-at-Large: Fdwina’ Jones, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, and Ray Dun 
can, University of West Virginia 
Convention Manager: George Farkas, City 
Director, Indianapolis, Ind 


State Association Presidents 


IWinois: Geraldine Rennert, 11S. LaSalle St 
Chicago 

Indiana: Richard Tiernan, Rt. 4, Box 310 
Richmond 

Michigan: Grace Ryan, Cential Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant. 

Ohio: Gertrude Lppler, 


State University 


Bowling Green 


hetter FIT makes better SWIMMERS 


Plenty of give and take for active swim- 
mers in these fine suits... keep their form 
fitting comfort in and out of the pool. 


OCEAN POOL SWIM SUITS 

JERSEY KNIT SUITS 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes in Copen « Royal « Seariet « Green 
Standard Form Fitting Model SIZES: 22-46 
#147 Skirtiess, $21 dz. ¢ #1497 Front Skirt, $30 dz 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model SIZES: 32-42 
#140 Skirtless, $30 dz. « #1450 Front Skirt, $36 dz 

RIBBED KNIT SUITS 

FINE QUALITY YARN, SIZES: 24-42 
#30 Skirtless, $16.50 doz 
COPEN ROYAL SCARLET 

#20 Skirtless, $13.50 dz OXFORD GREY 


SEND FOR CATALOG B of complete SWIM line 


CEAN POOL SUPPLY 


866 SI AVE. NEW YORK 
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West Virginia: Al Ball, 306 Monroe St., 
South Charleston. 

Wisconsin: Robert J. Francis, University of 
Wisconsin, 


Ohio Marion Cole 


Mr. Streit Elected Alumni President 

William K. Streit, director of health and 
hygiene, Cincinnati Public Schools, has 
been elected 1953-54 President of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Alumni Association. 

With the Cincinnati Board of Education 
since 1930, Mr. Streit was its Director of 
Physical Education until 1951, when he be- 
came its Director of Health and Hygiene. 


Dean of Nursing at WRU 
Dr. Elizabeth Kerr Porter, president of 
the American Nurses Association, has been 
appointed Dean of the Nursing School at 
the Western Reserve University’s Frances 
Payne Bolton School of Nursing. 
Dr. Porter, who assumed her new duties 
\ugust |, fills a position which has been 
vacant since February, 


NORTHWEST DISTRIC 


Mary Bowman 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Education 


Salem, Oregon 


CONVENTION 
Eugene, Ore.—April 8-10 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: George Sirnio, State Department 
of Education, Salem, Ore. 

President-elect: Mabel Locke, University of 
Idaho. 

Past-President: Agnes Stoodley, Montana 
State University. 

Vice-Pres.—Health: KR. A. Cutler, University 
ot Washington. 

Vice-Pres.—Phys. Ed.: Glen Galligan, State 
College of Washington. 

Vice-Pres.—Rec.: Marga Hosaeus, Montana 
State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dorthalee Horn, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Representative to National: Paul R. Washke, 
University of Oregon 

Convention Manager: Margaret Poley, Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


State Association Presidents 


Idaho: Shirley Kroeger, College of Idaho, 
Caldwell. 

Montana: Marga Hosaeus, Montana State 
College. 
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Oregon: Robert W. 
State College. 
Washington: Leo Nicholson, Central Wash- 

ington College. 


Bergstrom, Oregon 


Oregon Katherine M. Rahl 


Appointments in Oregon 

Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger, former director 
of physical education at Springfield College, 
Mass., ana Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, former 
director of research at Springfield College, 
assumed duties July 1 at the School of 
Health and Physical Education, University 
of Oregon. 

Dr. Esslinger is‘ the new dean, replacing 
Ralph W. Leighton, who retired. Dr. Clarke, 
who is chairman-elect of the Research 
Council of AAHPER, is now Professor of 
Research in the School of Health and Physi 
cal Education at the University. 


Health Education Workshop 

\ workshop at Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, June 15-26, completed the program 
of Teacher Education Standards in Health 
Education initiated by the Oregon AHPER. 

A Policy Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion Standards in Health Education defined 
the functions of health educators in public 
schools and specified the necessary compe 
tencies. A Central Committee developed 
teacher-training programs based on policies 
laid down by the policy committee. 

The Health Education Workshop empha- 
sized development of necessary content of 
courses for future health educators. 

Development of the project was under the 
direction of Dr. Carl Anderson, professor of 
health education, Oregon State College. Dr. 
H. F. Kilander, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., served as chief consult- 
ant and was assisted by George Sirnio, Ore- 
gon State Department of Education. 


Washington Marjorie Eastabrooks 


Dr. W. W. Bauer in Seattle 

Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of Bureau of 
Health Education, AMA, participated in a 
workshop for the elementary and secondary 
teachers of Seattle August 24-28. He spoke 
to three general sessions and consulted with 
smaller groups. 

Dr. Bauer's visit was arranged by the Se- 
attle Public Schools and the King County 
Medical Society. 


Conservation and Outdoor Education 

Approximately 90 teachers, school pa- 
trons, and consultants participated in a 
workshop on conservation and outdoor edu- 
cation August 10-19 at the Washington 
State Grange Camp in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, 

The State Office of Public Instruction in 
co-operation with other state agencies, col- 
leges, and private organizations concerned 
with conservation and outdoor education, 
planned and sponsored this project. Barbara 
Holland, Dearborn, Mich., was a visiting 
consultant. 

Emphasis during the workshop was on 
activities and projects which could be ex- 
perienced by students. 


New WAHPER President 

Leo S. Nicholson, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Health and Physical Education, 
Central Washington College of Education 
in Ellenburg, is the new President of the 
Washington AHPER. He replaces Patricia 
Hieber, Western Washington College of 
Education, who resigned during the sum- 
mer to be married. 

The former Miss Hieber and her husband 
plan to spend a year in Ireland, where he 
will do research on Irish writers and she 
will study physical education methods in 
England and Ireland. 


Dr. Arthur Weston 
Asst. Prof. of Physical Education 
The Rice Institute 
Houston, Texas 


CONVENTION 
Biloxi, Miss.—February 24-26 


DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Gilbert Hermance, Rice Institute. 

President-elect: Caroline Sinclair, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg. 

Past-President: Elizabeth Moore, Louisiana 
State University. 

Vice-Pres.—Health: H. H. Walker, Univer 
sity of Tennessee. 

Vice-Pres.—Phys. Ed.: Zollie Maynard, State 
Dept. of Education, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Vice-Pres.—Rec.: Catherine Allen, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

Secretary-Treasurer: S. B. Sudduth, Peabody 
College. 

Representative to National: Thomas Mc- 
Donough, Emory University. 

Convention Manager: Wayne Sandefur, Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, Biloxi, Miss. 


State Association Presidents 


Alabama: Jimmie Houlton, 1931 15th Ave. 
S., Birmingham. 

Arkansas: Frank Ingram, College of Ozarks, 
Clarksville. 

Florida: Spurgeon Cherry, University of 
Florida. 

Georgia: John C. Hoke, High School, Elli- 
ay. 

ee Betty Langley, Western Kentucky 
State College, Bowling Green. 

Louisiana: William Noonan, Southeastern 
Louisiana College, Hammond. 

Mississippi: Donald Boydston, Univ. of Mis- 
sissippi. 

North Carolina: George E. Shepard, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

Oklahoma: Edward Hurt, Jr., Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee. 
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South Carolina: J. D. Grugan, University of 
South Carolina. 

Tennessee: Hobert Dunkerley, Hume-Fogg 

High School, Nashville. 


Texas: E. Snapp, Hamilton Jr. High, 
Houston. 

Virginia: C. Heidloff, University of Vir 
ginia. 


SOUTHWEST 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Tucson, Ariz.—March 31-April 1 
DISTRICT OFFICERS 


President: Catherine Wilkinson, North High 
School, Phoenix, Ariz. 

President-elect: H. B. Hunsaker, Utah Agri 
cultural College. 

Past-President: Dudley S. DeGroot, Univer 
sity of New Mexico. 

Vice-Pres.—Health: Alma Nemir, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Utah. 

Vice-Pres.—Phys. Ed.: H. J. 
Sacramento State College. 

Vice-Pres.—Rec.: 
of Utah. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret Klann, Ari 
zona State College, Tempe. 

Representative to National: Luell W. Guth 
rie, Stanford University. 

Convention Manager: John L. 
1901 S. Olsen, Tucson, Ariz. 


McCormick, 


Jack Squires, University 


Barringer, 


State Association Presidents 


Arizona: Milton B. Morse, Phoenix Elemen 
tary School, Phoenix. 


California: Maud Knapp, Stanford Univer 
Silty. 

Nevada: Alfred Sorensen, High School, 
Sparks, 


New Mexico: Caskey Settle, New Mexico 
Highlands University. 
Utah: Don Overly, High School, American 


Fork. 


Hilda Clute Kozman 


Reconstruction at Pomona 


California 


\ $40,000 improvement of Alumni Field 
at Pomona College was started in August, 
according to Robert L. Strehle, director of 
athletics. 

Among the reconstructions will be a cy 
clone fence averaging seven feet in height, 
completely enclosing the field; and tubular 
steel frame bleachers with wood seats, re 
placing some in use since 1916. 


FOR HEALTH, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Audio-Visual Materials 
(Continued from page 57) 


MEDICINE IN TV 


“Prescription for Living,” a series of tele 
vision shows, sponsored by the Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio and presented by the 
Cleveland Health Museum and the Acad 
emy of Medicine of Cleveland, will resume 
this month. 

The first series, presented from January 
to May, 
work. 


was carried by an Ohio-wide net 


Titles of the first 16 programs were: The 
Common Cold; The Seventh House; Get 
ting the Most Out of Living; One Man’s 


Meat—Those_ Baffling Allergies; Shorter 
Waistline — Longer Lifeline; My Aching 
Back; The Ceaseless Heart; Five Million 


Headaches; Oh, Say Can You See; The 
Anxious Mother 

Breath of Life; Heredity—the Unchange 
able; Glands—the Body’s Chemical Fa¢ 
tories; Doctor, My Feet Hurt; Teeth for a 
Lifetime; and X-Ray: Land of Shadows. 

Limited numbers of digests of these pro 
grams are still available from the Cleveland 
Health Museum, 8911 Euclid Ave., Cleve 
land 6, Ohio. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS 


The following set of four Teen-Age Cloth 
ing filmstrips is available for $25 at the Mc 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Grooming. 38 fr. $5.50. Pointers on posture, 
cleanliness, and care of the skin, hair, and 
nails are dealt with. 


Care of Your Clothes. 41 fr. $5.50. This 
strip shows how to protect clothes and how 
to mend tears, remove spots and stains. It 
gives helpful hints on 
and storing clothes. 


The Right Clothes for You. 37 fr. Color,$8.50. 
Clothes should be both becoming and ap 
propriate to the season, place, and occasion. 
Valuable information is given on both tai 
lored and sports clothe 


washing, pressing, 


s, with pointers on 
lounging and dressy clothes 

Color in Your Clothes. 36 fr. Color, $8.50. 
Effective use of color in your clothes will 
greatly enhance your attractiveness and ap 
pearance. The strip gives a value scale of 
colors and shows how this scale can be uti 
lized in clothes. 


Also available from the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company at $5 each or $22.50 for the series, 
are the following filmstrips: 


Counseling Adolescents. 3 films and 3 follow 
up filmstrips entitled Counselor's Day; Diag- 
nostic Techniques in Counseling; Analytical 
Techniques in Counseling. 

Adolescent Development. 5 films and % 
follow-up filmstrips entitled Meaning of 
Adolescence; Physical Aspects of Puberty; 
Early Adolescence—Age of Turmoil; Sex Ad- 
justment During Adolescence; Meeting the 
Needs of Adolescents. 

Your Marriage and Family Living. 5 silent 
filmstrips entitled Family Portrait; Future in 
Hand; It's a Date; Seeing Double; With This 
Ring. ® 


Don't Lee ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Bench YOUR Players 


BUILDS MOR 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


ALTA-C 
in baseball, track, swimming 
and any sports competition, 
MG 2. HEALTHY teams are WIN- 
a4 NING teams. ONE member 
with painful, distracting Ath- 
lete’s foot can impair the 
efficiency of your entire team. 


Here's the Sound Tested 
Program for 
FOOT Control 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 

. for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 
water kills common Athlete's Foot fungi 
in less than a minute! irritating; 
harmless to towels. Easily tested for proper 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder Tester. 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 
. . « for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this po- 
tent but gentle fungicide does its work 
where Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 
. . for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solu- 
tion (1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal 
and bactericidal, giving your floors the 
same hygienic you d be 
taken by each user of your facilities. 
Write for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem” 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Doorway GYM BAR 


Fits by Expansion Into Doorway. 


Instantly 
Installed. 
No Nails : 
No Screws 


Booklet oj 
exercises 
included. 


Recommended 

by doctors and 

health educators 


Price $6.95 


Or write for catalog and information to 


OLYMPIAN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


4720 N. Kilpatrick Ave. * Chicage 30 


Available at Leading Stores 
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“Advertisers 
Issue 


American Squares Book & Record Shop 
Athletic Institute, The 

Barnes Co., A. S. 

Berman Chemical Co. 


/ Capezio, S., Inc. 
Cereal Institute, Inc. 
emtnaer Champion Knitwear Co. 


Chatila and Co., A. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons'd. 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Coca-Cola Co., The 
Be sure Converse Rubber Co. 
: Dolge Co., C. B. 
Driver, Helen |. 
to check / : Georgia Marble Co. 
Gold, Ruth E. . 57 


Gretsch Mfg. Co., Fred 44 


th thst Harvard Table Tennis Corp. 46 
ese — Hillerich & Bradsby Co. Cover Il 
Hillyard Chemical Co. ae 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 51 

Lea & Febiger 
[] Ask my staff members and students if they MacGregor Co., The Ss ; 
belong to AAHPER. McArthur & Sons, George oe 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. a 
Medart Products Inc., Fred Cover IV 


|] Explain AAHPER services and types of Medical Films, Inc. 57 


membership to those who do not belong. Moore Co., E. R. 
Mosby Co., C. V. 
National Dairy Council 


Get application blanks for prospective National Schoolcrafters, Inc. 
National Sports Equipment Co. 


members and help them fill them out. NSGWS 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc. 
Pass my JOURNAL on to a friend or put it Ctyngine tenaiiins, See. 

Personal Products Corp. 
in a reading room. Porter Corp., J. E. 
Rawlings Mfg. Co. 
Rek-O-Kut 

Russell Records 

Saunders Co., W. B. 

Selva & Sons, Inc. 

Square Dance Associates 
Tampax, Inc. 

Today's Health Magazine 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Address 


TYPES OF 
MEMBERSHIP 
Regular $ 5.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Professional _ 10.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $3 for Research Quarterly) 


Student 


(Includes $2 for Journal) 
Student 
Professional §.00 


(Includes $2 for Journal 
and $1.50 for Research Quarterly) 


Renewal 
(Type of membership) 


$ enclosed 


() Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 


Begin membership with month of Apr. "53 Sept. "53 Jan. "54 
(No subscription available without membership.) 
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AAHPER 
PUBLICATIONS LIST 


Check this list of professional helps 
available to you as an AAHPER member 


DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS * 


Research Methods Applied to Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Key. Ed. 1952. 535 pp. 


Developing Democratic Human Relations Through 
Health Education, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1951. 562 pp. This first yearbook presents methods 
for the acquiring of democratic concepts and attitudes 
through childhood, early and late adolescence, and adult 
hood. 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 1950. 
138 pp. 
Masters Theses in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1930-46. Thomas K. Cureton. Over 4,000 
theses, completely cross-indexed by subjects and areas 
292 pp. $3.00 
Doctorate Theses Reported by Graduate Depart- 
ments of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, 1930-46 inclusive. T. K. Cureton. 39 pp. 
National Conference for the Mobilization of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Highlights. 1951. 24 pp. 25e 
8 Complete Report. 1951. 71 pp. $1.00 
Administrative Problems in Health Education, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation. 1953. 136 pp. Paper $2.00 
Cloth $2.50 
The Physical Educator Asks About Health. Report 
of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education 
of the National Education Association and the American 
Medical Association. 1951. 18 pp. 
Costume Cues. Prepared by Frances Bascom and Chat 
lotte Lrey of the National Section on Dance. Costumes for 
modern dance. 1952. 32 pp. 
Source Materials for Teaching Dance: Vol. 1l—Mod- 
ern Dance and Children’s Rhythm; Vol. Il—Fotk. 
Square, and Social Dance. Selected list of recordings. 
piano music, books, and articles. each volume $1.00 


NO DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS AND FILMS 


Recreation Bibliography. pp. $1.00 
Evaluation Schedules for Major Programs in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, pyr 
pared as part of the American Association of Colleges 


for Teacher Education accreditation plan. 1952. A set 

of schedules (all 3 areas) $1.00 

Separate schedule (one area) 50¢ 

Loopfilms on Artificial Respiration, 4 \oops: 1. Get 

ting person into position; 2. Back-pressure arm-lift on 

two knees; 3. Back-pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4 

Changing operators. Complete with adapter to fit any 

projector and commentary. $4.50 

Physical Education for Children of Elementary 

School Age. Recommendations of a representative Na 

tional Conference on Elementary School Children. 195] 

47 pp. 

College Facilities for Physical Education, Health 

Education, and Recreation— Standards for Design and 

Construction. The College Physical Education Associa 

tion. 1947. 133 pp. $2.00 

Convention Proceedings of the College Physical Ed- 

ucation Association 1938, 39, -40, -41, 49,51, -52 each $1.75 
1953 Proceedings $2.00 

American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 

sional Contributions No. I. Papers and reports pre 

sented at the annual meetings— 1950, 1951. 94 pp. $1.50 

American Academy of Physical Education—Profes- 

sional Contributions No. 2. Papers and reports pre 

sented at the annual meeting —1952. 88 pp $1.50 


NEA DISCOUNT ONLY** 


Putting PR into HPER. A Public Relations Handbook, 
published jointly by the AAHPER and the National 
School Public Relations Association. 68 pp $1.00 
Physical Education in Small Schools. 1948. 158 pp. $1.00 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 

Small Schools, 1948. 67 pp 506 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children. A 

guide for those concerned with athletics for children 
Discount as follows: 2-9 copies, 35c each; 10.99 copies 
25e each; 100 or more, 20c¢ each. 

Physical Education—An Interpretation. ver 
sion of the Platform for Physical Education. Discounts 
as follows: 2-9 copies, 35e each; 10-99 copies, 25¢ each 


100 or more, 10c each. 


* 10% discount on single copies to AAHPER members only. On quantitv orders, NEA discount 
10 99 copies, 25% 100 or more 13% When NEA discount is 

lowed, single copy discount will not apply 

** No single copy discount. NEA discount on quantity ord 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today 


ORDER BLANK 2 


lo insure most effective service and save handling charges, please enclose cash, check or postal money order with this blank 
DISCOUNT PUBLICATIONS NO) DISCOUNT NEA DISCOUNT 
Vo Quantity PUBLICATIONS AND ONLY 
FILMS ] Quantity 
Vo Quantity 


follows: 2-9 copses, 10% 


a 


Quantity 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT 
PUBLICATIONS 


No. Quantity 


2 


AAHPER Member ([) Non-Member (| Bill me Amount Enclosed 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


1201 16th Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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BASKETBALL SCOREBOARD 


Here's Why This Popular 


Scoreboard Is A "Best Buy!" 


It’s no midget! The No. 1025 is 6’2” long and 
3’6” high... Big 27” translucent face is brilli- 
antly white-lighted when timer is on, but turns 
red for last minute of play ... Dead stop brake 
for time-out interruptions... 8" tall color- 
tested numerals give highest visibility... Extra 
loud horn automatically sounds the end of each 
period, or may be manually operated from 
control box... Push-buttons control the clock, 
numerals, horn, reset and period indicator . 
All steel construction, finished in black wrinkle 
baked enamel and aluminum color trim... 
Delivered complete with control box, cable 
and lamps. 


A tremendous improvement to a scoreboard already rated tops on 
thousands of courts from coast to coast! 


Now, by the touch of a button, timing can be set for any length 
period up to 10 minutes. Plus this advantage errors in timing 
made by the operator can be quickly corrected. 


And here’s another big extra the Reset Feature makes this literally 
a universal scorer and timer! Now the No. 1025 can be used to time 
other sports like hockey and boxing...or any activity where 
precision recording of 1 to 10 minute intervals is necessary. 


No other clock-type scoreboard built can match the No. 1025 —in 
versatility——in fast, accurate and dependable performance. 


Write For Grachare “Sodag! 
Showing No. 1025 and Selektor figure-gram 
scoreboards for Basketball and Football 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3544 DeKalb Street St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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